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Jon  and  Abra 

of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
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Rap  is  from  “rapport”— and  Jon  and  Abra  Anderson  have  it  on  every 
level.  Young,  attractive,  with  it.  they  are  equally  at  home  rapping  in 
high  society  or  at  an  underground  bash.  That’s  how  they  uncover 
tidbits  unobtainable  elsewhere— and  how  they  develop  stories  with 
wide  appeal. 

When  Jon  and  Abra  picked  up  mutterings  that  establishment- 
oriented  fashion  oracles  were  ignoring  Chicago. they  presented 
their  own  Mixed  Rag  Bag  “Who’s  Who.” 

Young  readers  of  every  background  applauded—  and  wrote 
for  reprints. 

Jon  and  Abra  are  tuned  in  and  responsive  to  the  now  generation. 
Another  reason  why  the  Chicago  Daily  News  is  a  now  paper  for 
now  people. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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Copl^  News  Service 


Best  Buy 
in  the 
Business 

Large  or 
Small 

Offset  or 
Letterpress 

Whatever  you  need  and  in 
whatever  form,  Copley  News 
Service  supplies  it.  Camera- 
ready  interpretives  and  fea¬ 
tures  for  offset  newspapers, 
complete  with  glossy  prints, 
pre-screened  photos,  car¬ 
toons  and  sketches.  Or, 
daily  news  stories,  columns 
and  features,  many  with  art, 
for  letterpress  newspapers. 
Copley  News  Service  pro¬ 
vides  the  complete  package 
—  something  for  the  young, 
the  in-betweens  and  those 
in  their  golden  years.  Fea¬ 
tures  for  the  stamp  col¬ 
lector,  the  bookworm,  the 
traveler,  the  student  of 
world  affairs.  Copley  News 
Service— the  best  buy  in  the 
business. 


COPI-EV  NEWS  SERVICE 


CNS  is  the  true  supplemental 
news  service. 

Write  Copley  News  Service, 
P.O.  Box  190, 

San  Diego,  California  92112. 
Call  (714)  234-0191. 


If  you  reported  about  the  UN  at  any  time  during  1970,  enter  your  story  for  Deadline  Club’s  UN  Award. 

Five  hundred  dollars  and  a  bronze  statuette  will  be  awarded  for  distinguished  UN  correspondence  by 
the  Deadline  Club,  New  York  Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Deadline  for  entries  is  March  26, 
1971.  The  winner  will  be  announced  on  May  6,  1971. 

Any  person,  group  or  publication  assigned  permanently  or  tern-  D«adii”«ciub  Award  statue.^  by  Rub*  oowberg. 

porarily  to  cover  a  UN  story  is  eligible.  Journalists  from  any  country 
may  submit  tear  sheets,  mounted  clippings,  scripts  or  memos  describ- 
ing  available  tapes  or  films.  (An  English  translation,  please,  with 
entries  in  another  language.) 

Enter  now  for  this  important  award  which  is  sponsored  again  this 
year  by  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation.  Send 
entries  to  Deadline  Club  Awards,  c/o  Russell  C.  Tornabene,  NBC 
News,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza  (Room  517),  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 


UN  Award  Deadline:  March  26, 1971 
The  Deadline  Club  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


CATCH-lines 


Hy  I^nora  Williamson 

THEKE'S  A  .NEWSPAPER  W.\R  ON,  and  it  threatens  a 
tiine-linnored  recycling  project  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
British  Empire— tlie  Englishman’s  right  to  eat  his  fish  and  chips 
from  an  old  newspaper  cone.  When  Tony  \\  illiams,  chief  of  the 
Associated  Eishers'  catering  division,  wrote  in  the  Fish  Industry 
Heiieiv  that  the  industry  must  shed  its  fish-and-soggy-chips-in- 
newspaper  image  if  it  is  to  survive,  a  thundering  reply  was 
made  hy  Kay  Kyall,  White  Fish  Authority  spokesman,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  .\P  London  story;  “People  like  their  fish  and  chips  in 
newspapers,  and  they  don't  like  change.  But  we  have  had  com¬ 
plaints  that  it's  unhygenic.  We  are  not  taking  sides,  but  it  is 
part  of  the  British  tradition.”  Kyall  added  there  are  even  fish 
and  chip  shops  in  the  I  nited  States  that  import  old  English 
newspapers  for  wrapping  their  offerings  in  official  fashion. 

*  *  * 

(iUE.^S  W  HO  GOT  C AUfiHT  speeding  the  day  news  editor 
James  Alvord  of  the  l.ansing  (111.)  Sun-Journal  spent  five 
hours  with  a  State  Trooper  patrolling  the  Calumet  Expressway 
and  1-57  for  a  feature  on  the  new  V.ASCAR  system  (Visual 
.Average  Speed  Computer  and  Recorder.)  Victim  of  the  com¬ 
puter:  Dennis  Yohnka,  22,  a  Kankakee  Journal  reporter.  The 
whole  scene  of  the  unfortunate  newsman  getting  his  computer 
print  out  and  citation  was  duly  recorded  hy  Sun-Journal  pho- 
tograjiher  Gene  Cichoracki.  The  photos  and  Alvord’s  story  of 
the  tour  got  full  page  treatment  with  a  side  bar  of  observations 
from  host  trooper  Clint  Lnderwood;  “W  hen  the  sun  jreeks  out 
of  the  clouds,  people  tend  to  drive  faster.  People  leaving  work 
for  home  on  Friday  afternoons  drive  much  too  fast  ...  so  do 
people  on  their  wav  to  race  tracks  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

HEADLINE  PUNS  ARE  BREWING  since  Charlie  Coffey 
became  new  football  coach  for  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University  at  Blacksburg.  First  off,  a  student  wrote 
the  campus  newspaper.  Collegiate  Times,  and  humbly  suggested 
that  Lane  football  stadium  be  renamed  “Coffee  Grounds.”  .And 
the  Christiansburg  (Va.)  Netis-Messenger  headlined  a  story 
about  administrative  changes  being  wrought  by  Coffey  in  his 
short  time  on  the  job;  “Coffey’s  Instant  Perk/Changing  Tech 
Grounds.” 

*  *  * 

THAT'S  HOT  COPY!  was  the  Chicago  Daily  Neivs  head  for 
UPI’s  relating  the  alert  state  of  burglaring  when  thieves,  break¬ 
ing  into  the  Canyon  Crier  offices  in  Los  .Angeles,  made  off  with 
copy  for  the  next  issue,  including  a  piece  on  protection  against 
burglars. 

■»  *  * 

“WHEN  CIRCUIT  COURT  JUDGES  hold  a  secret  meeting 
behind  locked  doors  and  plaster  the  windows  of  those  doors 
with  wrapping  paper,  they  have  just  one  legitimate  reason:  To 
be  dancing  around  naked.”  Tliat  was  one  farewell  swipe  by 
30-year  veteran  editor  Gordon  G.  Mcnab  of  the  Portland  Bureau 
of  the  .AP  in  a  retirement  day  interview  in  the  Oregonian.  The 
quote  came  during  Mcnab’s  ruminatings  on  an  editorial  early 
in  his  career  condemning  secrecy  in  government  operation. 
“There  is  a  tendency  for  police  and  local  officials  to  withhold 
information  until  they  can  release  it  in  a  neat,  tidy  bundle. 
This  is  a  dangerous  practice  ...” 

*  *  * 

HEADLINE  in  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  on  item  about  a  new 
boarding  house  for  cats  and  dogs;  Burlington  howT-a-day  inn 
to  open  .  .  .  Story  of  a  society  bash  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
was  headed:  Palm  Beach  Upper  Crust  Shells  Out  Charitv 
Dough. 

*  •*•  * 

.‘^INCE  HIS  JOB  IS  OBSERVING  AND  REPORTING.  Rich¬ 
ard  Threlkeld  should  know  better,  wailed  Owen  K.  Ball,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Evergreen  (Colo.)  Canyon  Courier,  in 
chastising  the  CBS  newsman  for  referring  to  Evergreen  as  a 
one-traffic-light  town  in  a  film  report  on  1976  Olympics  opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  area.  “I’m  surprised  that  Threlkeld  did  this,  as  for  a 
fact  he  passed  through  the  second  light  into  the  entrance  of 
Buffalo  Park  Road  at  least  twice,”  wrote  Ball  in  his  page  one 
column,  “Ball  Points.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MARCH 

24- 25 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Hotel  Embajador,  Santo  Domingo. 

25- 26 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute.  Molly  Pitcher 
Inn,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

25- 27 — National  Newspaper  Association  government  workshop.  Hotel  Wash¬ 
ington,  Washington,  D.C. 

26- 27 — Texas  Press  Association  mechanical  conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  Huntsville. 

26-27 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

26-27— S  igma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference.  Union,  Washington. 

28- April  9 — API  seminar  for  investigative  reporters.  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

29- 31 — Composition  Systems  Seminar.  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rochester.  N.Y. 

3 1 -April  2 — Georgia  Press  Association.  News  workshop.  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens. 

APRIL 

1-2 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Reporters'  Workshop.  Georgia  Center, 
Athens,  Ga. 

1- 3 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference.  Pocono  Manor  Inn, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

2- 4 — Theta  Sigma  Phi  Region  8.  Sheraton-Biltmore  Hotel,  Atlanta. 

2-3 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  3  Conference.  Knoxville. 

2- 3 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  4  Conference.  Cincinnati. 

3 —  Theta  Sigma  Phi  Region  3.  Chicago. 

3- 4 — Theta  Sigma  Phi  Region  5.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

4- 6 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey, 
Pa. 

4-8 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Mountain  Shadows 
Hotel,  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

4-9 — PNPA  reporters'  seminar.  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

4-1 1 — International  Want  Ad  Week. 

13- 16 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

14- 16 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets.  Advertising  workshop.  Ramada 
Inn,  Peoria. 

15- 16 — Illinois  Editors  Traffic  Safety  Seminar.  State  House  Inn,  Springfield. 
15-17 — Gulf  Coast  Press  Association.  Royal  Coach  Inn,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

15- 17 — American  Academy  ot  Advertising.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
Ga. 

16- 18 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference.  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke, 

Va. 

16-17— S  igma  Delta  Chi  Region  6  Conference.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

16- 17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  7  Conference.  Wichita,  Kansas. 

17- 18 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Mechanical  Conference.  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

18- 30 — API  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

19 -  Associated  Press.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

19-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

22- 24 — South  Texas  Press  Association.  Holiday  Emerald  Beach  Hotel.  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi. 

23- 24 — Ohio  UPl  Editors  Association.  Atwood  Lake  Lodge,  Dellroy,  Ohio. 
23-24 — UPl  Editors  Association.  Atwood  Lake  Lodge,  Dellroy,  Ohio. 

23-24 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  I  Conference,  Hartford,  Conn. 

23- 25 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  European  Confer¬ 
ence,  Kensington  Close  Hotel,  London. 

24 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  8  Conference.  Hot  Springs.  Arkansas. 

24-25 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  2  Conference.  Chapel  Hill,  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

27-28 — Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

29- May  2 — Louisiana  Press  Association.  Monteleone  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

30- May  I  — Panhandle  Press  Association.  Quality  Motel,  Amarillo,  Tex. 
30-May  2 — New  Jersey  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Sheraton- 

Deauville,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

30-May  I — S  igma  Delta  Chi  Region  5  Conference.  Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

MAY 

1-2 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1-2 — Loulsiana-Mississippi  Associated  Press  Association.  Royal  Orleans 
Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

1- 3 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Advertising  Sales  Conference.  Hotel 
Dennis,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

2- 3 — Iowa  Circulation  Short  Course.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

2-14 — API  Seminer  for  newspaper  production. 
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Oregon  is 
a  newspaper  town. 


Portland’s  two  “city”  dailies 
are  Oregon  newspapers. 
They  reach  8  out  of  10  in 
the  1 ,000,000  metro  market 
-and  deliver  more  than  half 
the  state  market  in  the 
bargain! 

It  figures  out  as  a  62% 
ADI  reach —  against  23%  for 
the  top  channel  and  40% 
for  the  top  magazine. 

Oregon.  It’s  our  kind 
of  town. 

PORTLAND  IS 

Best 

Test 

West 


MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS  EVENINGS  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY 

THE  OREGONIAN -OREGON  JOURNAL 

Portland,  Oragon  97201,  Raprasantad  nationally  by  Nawhousa  Newspapars,  Inc.,  (Metro  Suburbia)  In  Seattia  by  G.  A.  Wellington. 


Roberf  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  EdHor 


&L  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulationa 
Member,  American 
Buiineit  Preaa  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  Dec.  31  1970 — 26,063 
Renewal  Rate — 74.05% 


Unconstitutional  tax 

The  plans  of  New  York  City  to  tax  advertising  become  more  im¬ 
possible  and  unconstitutional  as  details  are  revealed. 

Last  week  the  public  relations  director  for  the  city’s  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  told  E8cP  that,  if  there  should  be  widespread  evasion  of  tax 
payments  by  out-of-town  publishers  who  sell  large  numbers  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  in  New  York  City,  registration  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  He  said  the  registration  would  sanction  only  those  publishers 
who  make  tax  payments.  All  others  would  be  barred  from  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  city. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  pro|x>setl  tax  is  to  be  applied  to 
advertisers  and  collected  by  media  that  carry  the  advertising.  One  has 
visions  of  the  city  manning  the  barricades  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Playboy,  or  the  New  Jersey  newspapers,  or  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  because  they  are  published  elsewhere  and  refuse  to 
act  as  collectors  for  New  York’s  tax. 

Such  registration  would  amount  to  licensing  and  if  New  York 
City,  or  any  other  jx>litical  division,  prevails  in  its  attempt  to  regulate 
or  suppress  distribution  of  the  printed  word,  which  otherwise  can  be 
published  legally  under  our  free  press  guarantee,  it  is  tantamount  to 
book  burning. 

We  don’t  care  what  kind  of  a  tax  is  involved.  If  a  city,  county,  state 
or  hamlet  can  deny  its  citizens  the  right  to  read  publications  because 
they  didn’t  comply  with  a  regulation,  then  we  will  be  waving  gtxxlbye 
to  our  First  .\mendment. 


Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 

established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fouith  Estate 

March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 

1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Spyridon  Granitsas.  Craig 
Tomkinson,  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr.,  Lenora 
Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Pacific  Coast  Editor:  Campbell  Watson. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen,  Hart 
B.  Mullinix,  Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard  E 
Schultz.  Earl  W.  Wilken. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  James  Santangelo. 


OFFICES 


Too  much  to  hope  for 

When  17  couslruclion  workers  unions  and  ‘VI  major  companies  in 
the  National  Clonstriu tors  .Vssotiation  agreed  Marth  2  to  a  nation¬ 
wide  reform  of  work  rules  in  an  effort  to  curb  rising  costs  it  raisei! 
the  prospect  that  this  bit  of  labor-management  statesmanshij)  might 
be  emulated  in  other  businesses  including  newspapers. 

But  it  was  loo  nuuh  to  ho|)e  lor. 

Our  interest  was  sparked  by  the  provisions  which  would  eliminate 
excessive  overtime;  prohibit  featherbedding,  stand-by  crews  and  work 
slowdowns;  allow  employers  to  hire  non-union  workers  when  union 
workers  were  unavailable;  |}ermit  workers  to  use  all  tools  of  their 
trade  without  restriction.  .Applying  these  rules  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  brought  great  hope  for  increased  prcKluction  and  industrial  har¬ 
mony  in  the  future. 

Now,  however,  we  find  that  this  agreement  which  was  billed  as 
“historic”  is  worth  aliout  as  much  as  the  pajjer  it  is  written  upon. 
I'here  is  no  penalty  for  non-compliance  and  autonomous  locals  all 
over  the  country  have  indicated  they  have  no  intention  of  conforming. 

Utopian  dreams  thus  are  shattered. 

Reduced  news  coverage 

Considering  that  the  television  industry  has  made  so  much  out  of 
its  surveys  purporting  to  show  that  most  of  the  people  get  most  of  their 
news  about  w'hat  is  going  on  in  the  w'orld  from  the  tube,  isn’t  it 
strange  that  when  financial  reverses  occur  the  first  thing  most  net¬ 
works  and  stations  do  is  to  cut  their  news  coverage  budgets? 
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letters 


THE  FLOCK 

We  read  with  considerable  interest  the 
account  of  Bob  Parkins’  frustrating  en¬ 
counter  with  the  starlings,  grackles  and 
blackbirds  inhabiting  the  Milan,  Tennes¬ 
see,  area  (E&P,  March  6)  and  we  welcome 
him  —  right  along  with  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  national  tele¬ 
vision  and  the  wire  services — aboard  in 
the  effort  to  report  the  happenings  from 
birdland. 

The  welcome  may  be  a  little  tardy,  but, 
then,  so  was  their  entry  into  the  field. 

The  Daily  News  of  Bowling  Green,  Ken¬ 
tucky  (65  miles  north  of  Nashville)  on 
December  13,  1970.  gave  primary  page  one 
attention  to  the  problems  caused  by  a  star¬ 
ling  roost  here.  The  Kentucky-Tennessee 
field  representative  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (right,  he’s  headquartered 
in  Nashville)  says  the  roost  may  pose  the 
most  serious  problems  of  any  in  either 
Tennessee  or  Kentucky.  On  January  17  our 
action  line  service  (“The  Line  That 
Roars”)  began  the  publication  of  a  three- 
part  series  on  the  birds,  complete  with  ap¬ 
propriate  information  on  control  research 
being  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and,  further,  calling  for 
“strong  and  organized  demands”  for  a 
solution  at  both  the  state  and  national 
levels. 

We  gather  we  got  it. 

Tlie  Daily  News  doesn’t  claim  to  be  the 
first  newspaper  to  report  the  problems 
of  bird  roosts.  But  neither  were  any  of  the 
others  we've  mentioned. 

Don  Stringer 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

(The  writer  is  news  editor  of  the  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  Daily  News.) 

'  *  *  * 


THE  FINE  LINE 

The  defense  of  press  freedom  in  Latin 
America  is  based  on  the  ideals  we  try  to 
maintain  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  bulk  of  the  newspapers  south  of  the 
border  are  first  a  means  to  political  power 
and  second  a  vehicle  of  information.  For 
this  reason  a  new  power  to  the  political 
scene  is  fully  justified  in  attempting  to 
mute  publications  opposed  to  it. 

Once  a  newspaper  crosses  that  fine  line 
between  opinion  and  partisan  propaganda 
it  can  no  longer  fall  back  on  the  cry  “free¬ 
dom  of  the  press”  when  opposition  at¬ 
tempts  to  destroy  it. 

The  United  States  in  the  last  century 
has  seen  basically  honest  reporting.  The 
motives  of  some  publishers  may  well  be 
open  to  question,  but  they  were  the  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

So,  U.S.  newspapers  can  contend  their 
job  is  to  inform.  All  doors  should  be  open 
to  them. 

In  Latin  America  every  newspaper 
seems  to  have  its  own  personal  ax  to  grind. 
When  headlines  two  days  before  a  presi¬ 
dential  election  proclaim;  “Caracas  to  See 
Its  Next  President  Today”  over  an  ad¬ 
vance  story  of  one  politician’s  speech,  the 
fine  line  is  broken. 

Before  U.S.  publishers  go  to  bat  blindly 
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for  new.spapers  in  Peru  they  must  realize 
the  publications  they  are  defending  may 
not  be  as  pure  and  honest  as  the  worst 
examples  here  at  home. 

Perhaps  the  better  goal  would  be  to 
urge  foreign  newsmen  and  publishers  to 
keep  their  hands  out  of  politics  so  they 
can  claim  a  legitimate  foul  when  someone 
tramples  upon  press  freedom. 

James  J.  Brodell 

Dover,  N.J. 

(The  writer  is  night  editor  of  the  Dover 
Daily  Advance.) 

*  *  * 

PRESS  CARDS 

A  lot  of  us  were  amused  by  your  story 
(February  27)  about  the  refusal  of  media 
executives  in  Pittsburgh  to  pay  a  $12  fee 
for  press  cards. 

But  the  subject  of  press  identification 
cards  is  becoming  a  tricky  matter.  We  are 
interested  in  what  editors  and  reporters 
and  police  think  of  a  new  system  that  has 
been  staited  in  Boston.  The  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  has  decided  that  it  should  not  be  in 
the  business  of  deciding  who  or  what  pa¬ 
per  should  have  police  cards.  As  a  result 
the  Commissioner  called  together  news 
executives  and  asked  that  they  get  together 
and  agree  on  a  basic  design  for  an  identi¬ 
fication  card  that  would  be  made  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  newspapers  themselves.  All 
this  came  to  a  head  when  a  reputable  col¬ 
lege  newspaper  asked  for  twenty-one  ID 
cards  from  the  police  department.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  police  had  a  good  reason 
for  abandoning  the  practice  of  legislating 
who  should  get  police  cards. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  on  the  other  side.  This  is 
particularly  true  among  those  who  are 
attempting  to  run  non-establishment  news¬ 
papers.  They  wonder  if  this  is  a  way  of 
legislating  against  them. 

It’s  a  rather  minor  matter,  but  one  of 
the  many  in  our  business  that  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  same  way  for  many  years. 
The  question  is  how  can  it  best  he  handled 
these  days? 

Jack  Driscoll 

Boston 

(The  writer  is  assistant  to  the  editor  of 
the  Boston  Globe.) 

*  *  * 

JOBS  IN  JOURNALISM 

This  could  be  the  year  for  the  smaller 
dailies  and  larger  weeklies  to  get  their 
share  of  talent  from  Spring  journalism 
school  graduating  classes. 

Many  metropolitan  newspapers  and  the 
wire  services,  who  have  traditionally  re¬ 
cruited  on  college  campuses  and  have  had 
the  pick  of  the  top  seniors  each  year,  are 
not  in  a  hiring  position  this  Spring. 
Neither  are  the  big  corporate  recruiters 
who  have  always  regarded  journalism 
graduates  as  prime  prospects.  The  present 
employment  pattern  may  be  only  tempor¬ 
ary  and  could  change  quickly  if  and  when 
business  conditions  improve. 

Another  change  is  in  the  direction  many 
young  people  wish  to  go.  More  and  more 
young  people  are  expressing  disillusion¬ 
ment  with  the  big  city  as  a  place  to  work 
and  live.  Environment  and  ecology  have 
become  key  words  on  campuses  and  the 
kids  seem  to  want  to  be  out  where  both 
are  to  their  liking. 

Small  daily  and  large  weekly  editors 
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and  publishers  who’ve  been  drawing 
blanks  at  the  hiring  line  for  many  years 
will  find  the  schools  well  stocked  with 
talent  this  year.  Most  schools  will  have 
record  numbers  of  seniors. 

Why  not  send  a  query  to  the  nearest 
school?  Or  better,  set  up  a  recruiting  ses¬ 
sion  at  one  of  the  schools  and  talk  to  a 
half  dozen  or  so  of  these  young  people. 

James  E.  Brinton 

Boulder,  Colo. 

(The  writer  is  dean  of  the  school  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Colorado  ) 

*  *  * 

MACHINISTS 

Reference  your  very  interesting  article 
(February  20)  regarding  the  indispensa¬ 
bility  of  the  composing  room  machinist, 
our  telegraph  and  news  production  man¬ 
ager,  Robert  Lawson,  won  a  trophy  from 
the  SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  10  years 
ago  for  his  proposal  that  machinists  be 
given  rigorous  training. 

Bob  was  head  machinist  in  Orlando  at 
that  time.  If  machinists  were  important 
then,  the  Great  Lakes  Conference  is  cer¬ 
tainly  justified  in  its  position. 

The  que.stion  is,  “When  are  we  going 
to  do  what  we  admit  needs  to  be  done?” 

Bert  Struby 

Macon,  Ga. 

(The  writer  is  general  manager  of  the 
Macon  Telegraph  and  Macon  News.) 

•K-  *  * 

NOW  HEAR  THIS! 

I  wish  to  enter  a  respectful  demurral 
to  the  letter  by  Rosemary  Palmer  (E&P, 
February  20)  saying  I  must  be  80  years 
old  and  hard  of  hearing. 

The  fact  is  that  I  am  only  79,  and  as  for 
being  hard  of  hearing,  it  is  true  that  I 
have  one  bum  ear  but  I  can  hear  most 
things  out  of  the  other  one  if  people  talk 
loudly  enough. 

Roy  H.  Copperud 

Altadena,  Calif. 

(The  writer  presides  over  the  Editorial 
W  orkshop  in  E&P.) 


Short  Takes 

Nominated  for  best  performance  by 
an  actor  in  a  supporting  role:  Richard 
Castellano  in  “Livers  and  Other  Stran¬ 
gers” — Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner. 

if.  ifi  If. 

HEADLINE:  Muskie  rusts  on  his 
laurels — Birtningham  (Ala.)  Post-Her¬ 
ald. 

*  *  ♦ 

If  the  five  Republicans  and  five  Demo¬ 
crats  reach  a  stalemate,  as  they  prob¬ 
ably  will,  the  state  Supreme  Court  will 
appoint  an  11th  member  to  break  the 
tie,  and  the  commission  will  have  an¬ 
other  mouth  in  tvhich  to  work. — Camden 
(N.J.)  Post. 

*  *  * 

Apartment  for  rent  in  Wentzville. 
Water  and  garbage  furnished. — Wentz- 
ville  (Mo.)  Union. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  the  largest  muskies  caught 
have  been  taken  from  these  waters  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  damn  on  the  Chippewa 
River. — Madison  (Wis.)  Capitol  Times. 
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It  takes  all 
kinds  of, 
advertising 
to  make 
The  NewYbrk 
Times 

Magazine  the 

number  one 

nnagazine , 

in  advertising 
pages. 


Among  \veekly  magazines, 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
is  first  or  second  in  pages  of 
advertising  for. . . 

Apparel,  Footwear  &  Accessories 

Bakery  Goods 

Bedding  &  Linens 

Building  Materials 

China,  Glass  &  Silver 

Cigars  &  Tobacco 

Cleaners,  Cleansers  &  Polishes 

Cosmetics  &  Beauty  Aids 

Dairy  Products 

Floor  Coverings 

Food  Beverages 

Food  Wraps  &  Foils 

Furniture 

Hair  Products 

Household  Fabrics  &  Finishes 
Household  Furnishings 
Jewelry,  Optical  Goods  &  Cameras 
Luggage  &  Leather  Goods 
Meats,  Fish  &  Poultry 
Perfumes  &  Toilet  Water 
Pets  &  Pet  Supplies 
Radio,  Television, 

Phonograph,  Recorder 
Components  &  Supplies 
Real  Estate 

Retail  and/or  Direct  Mail 
Schools  and  Colleges 
Sunglasses  &  Eyeglasses 
Travel  Services 
Watches 

ShniildnY  you  be  selling  the  mure 
than  4,000,000  better-ineome 
readers  this  magazine  reaches 
every  Sunday? 
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Suburban  newspaper  groups 


merge  in  new  organization 


By  (Iraijj  Tonikinson 


Suspended  between  nietio])oli- 
tan  daily  newsjjapers  and  the 
rui’al  weeklies  are  the  newspa¬ 
pers  called  “suburban”  and 
“urban”  with  characteristics 
neither  Tnetropolitan  nor  rural. 
Recognition  of  this  fact  was  a 
motivating:  force  behind  the 
country’s  three  suburban  news¬ 
paper  organizations  voting  to 
merge  into  what  could  become 
a  major  factor  in  the  newspaper 
industry  —  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  America. 

The  mei’ger  of  the  Suburban 
Press  Foundation,  Accredited 
Home  Newspapers  of  America, 
and  the  Suburban  Section  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Association 
had  long  been  deemed  desirable 
by  many  suburban  and  urban 
publishers  l)ecause  of  duplicate 
memberships  and  duplicated  ser¬ 
vices.  Officially  the  three  have 
now  been  dissolved. 

While  it  is  still  too  soon  to 
speculate  just  what  position 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  will  take  among  newspaper 
organizations,  several  sources  at 
the  merger  meeting  last  week  in 
Chicago  expressed  the  desire  to 
see  SNA  take  a  position  l)etween 
the  NNA  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  importance. 


Speaking  for  his  fellow  sub¬ 
urban  and  urban  publishers  (he 
ow'ns  Economist  Newspapers  of 
Chicago  with  .300,000  plus  cir¬ 
culation)  Sagan  said,  “It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  special  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  clearly  our  own. 
The  suburban — urban  situation 
is  not  the  country  weekly  situa¬ 
tion,  it’s  very  diffeient,  and  we 
hav’e  all  kinds  of  different  prob¬ 
lems  and  we  have  common  needs 
and  they  will  be  fulfilled 
through  the  trade  association 
(SNA).  We  also  have  general 
needs  as  members  of  the  news- 
jiaper  industry  and  those  needs 
Will  be  fulfilled  through  NNA.” 

.Services  for  members 

SNA  will  undertake  numerous 
activities  but  the  major  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  organization  will  lie 
to  make  available  to  publisher 
members,  research  (non-me¬ 
chanical),  market  surveys,  prod¬ 
uct  information,  community  and 
civic  activity  services,  and  in¬ 
ter-trade  infoimation. 

Aside  from  thorough  tiade 
shows  and  other  meetings  which 
SNA  will  conduct  for  members, 
such  information  will  lie  disem- 
ated  through  an  organization 
publication  w'hich  SNA  plans  to 
issue. 


Dui’ing  the  three  day  merger 
meeting  the  general  member¬ 
ships  of  the  three  groups  elect¬ 
ed  a  27-member  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  which  will  eventually  be 
limited  to  18  members. 

The  lioard  of  directors  in  turn 
elected  the  first  officers  of  the 
new  organization.  William  P. 
Dole,  president  of  Dole  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  be¬ 
came  president;  Ed  Dardanell, 
president  of  Dardanell  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  Monroeville,  Pa., 
vicepresident;  John  H.  Wolf, 
Cincinnati  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  secretary;  and  Jules 
Jacobsen,  Xortli  Jersey  Sitbiir- 
hanite,  treasurer. 

At  the  meeting  there  was 
speculation  that  one  of  the  three 
presidents  of  the  merging  or¬ 
ganizations  would  get  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  post  of  SNA,  but  the 
three  had  agreed  among  them¬ 
selves  that  none  of  them  would 
accept  the  position  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  partiality. 

The  three — Sagan;  Vernon 
Spitaleri,  president  of  the  NNA 
Suburban  Section  and  publisher 
of  the  Laguna  Beach  (Calif.) 
Post;  and  Harold  Townsend 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Suburban 
Press  Foundation  and  publisher 
of  Dispatch  Newspapers,  North 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  became  di¬ 
rectors. 


Won't  liappen 

Bruce  Sagan,  whose  presiden¬ 
cy  of  Accredited  Home  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  America  ended  with  the 
merger  vote,  forecast  that  SNA 
would  not  become  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  NNA  although  it  is 
officially  an  autonomous  group. 
Sagan  said  he  felt  that  newspa¬ 
pers  in  both  groups  have  much 
in  common  and  would  remain 
tied  in  one  form  or  another. 

At  the  same  time,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  suburban  market 
is  growing  rapidly  and  that  as 
suburban  newspapers  grow  in 
circulation  and  importance  so 
would  SNA. 

He  estimated  there  are  rough¬ 
ly  400  suburban  and  urban  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  U.  S.  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  between  30 
to  40  million,  and  added  that 
it’s  SNA’s  hope  to  lure  half 
those  publishers  for  SNA  mem¬ 
bership. 


PRESIDENTS  WITHOUT  ORGANIZATIONS— The  smiles  of  Vernon 
R.  Spitaleri,  of  the  Suburban  Section,  NNA;  Harold  G.  Townsend 
Jr.,  of  the  Suburban  Press  Foundation;  and  Bruce  Sagan,  Ac¬ 
credited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  reveal  their  satisfaction 
with  the  merger  of  their  organizations  into  Suburban  Newspapers 
of  America. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


William  P.  Dole 


The  central  office  of  SNA, 
headquartering  management  and 
other  related  functions,  will  lie 
in  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  office 
of  the  NNA  (National  Press 
Building)  and  a  sub-section,  the 
Suburban  Newspaper  Research 
Center,  will  be  located  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  SNRC  will  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  seven  members  from 
the  l)oard  of  directors. 

William  Over,  Paddock  Cres¬ 
cent  Newspapers,  Downers 
Grove,  Ill.,  was  named  chairman 
of  the  Research  Center.  No  one 
has  yet  been  named  to  fill  any 
of  the  other  positions  including 
that  of  general  manager. 

While  the  SNA  is,  according 
to  its  by-laws,  an  autonomous 
organization,  it  has  affiliations 
with  the  NNA.  For  instance, 
any  general  mem’oer  of  the  SNA 
automatically  "will  have  member¬ 
ship  in  the  NNA  either  through 
the  SNA  or  through  his  state 
press  association. 

The  SNA,  Sagan  said,  -will 
probably  also  join  with  NNA  in 
some  meetings  and  the  trade 
shows. 


Shoppers  eligible 

When  the  Suburban  Press 
Foundation  was  formed  it  had 
definite  memljership  rules  which 
included  much  exclusitivity.  For 
one,  member  newspapers  had  to 
l)e  paid  circulation. 

Reportedly  certain  members 
of  the  SPF  fought  merger  with 
SNA  because  membership  is 
open  to  a  much  wider  variety 
of  newspapers. 

According  to  SNA  by-laws,  its 
membership  is  open  to  any  pub¬ 
lication  issued  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  but  not  less  frequently  than 
weekly,  and  has  been  published 
for  at  least  one  year  prior  to 
(Continued  on  page  30,) 
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Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr.  Ij 

s 

Ad  requests.  Remember  the  good  old  days  when  the  standard  s 
request  by  advertisers  was  for  a  position  up  front  on  a  right  f 
hand  page.  Nowadays  newspapers  are  getting  insertion  orders  1 
with  an  assortment  of  different  requests.  One  Southern  paper 
said  a  Canadian  distillers  has  asked  that  no  competing  distillers  o 
ads  be  allowed  to  run  for  five  days  after  theirs  appears.  An-  t 
other,  a  chain  discounter  has  informed  the  paper  that  they  will  ci 

not  i)ay  for  any  ad  that  appears  on  the  same  page  or  opposite  a  c 
liquor  ad.  A  cigarette  company  insists  on  newspapers  not  plac-  r 
ing  their  ad  on  a  page  with  a  storj'  related  to  cancer  or  smoking  i 
dangers.  An  airline  has  a  standing  order  to  lift  their  ad  when¬ 
ever  there  is  a  plane  crash  involving  a  commercial  line.  Another 
liquor  company  asks  that  there  be  no  editorial  stories  on  the 
same  page  or  opposite  having  to  do  with  drunken  driving  or 
deaths.  There  must  be  more.  How  about  sending  in  a  list  to 
this  column  of  the  ones  you  are  getting.  ( 

^  ifi  if 

Better  late.  The  Associated  Press  reports  that  the  Dorchester  ^ 
(Nebr.)  Star  has  finally  decided  to  cash  17  checks  in  payment  J 
for  Chevrolet  advertising  in  the  weekly  newspaper  from  1928 
to  19.30.  Publisher  J.  F.  Longenecker  sent  the  checks  to  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit,  with  the  explanation  that  his  father 
had  tried  to  cash  some  of  the  checks  shortly  after  receiving 
them,  but  could  not  due  to  the  bank  failures  and  reopenings 
of  those  Depression  days.  Campl)ell-Ewald  officials  said  a  search 
of  their  account  failed  to  indicate  that  the  checks  ever  had 
been  reissued,  so  a  new  check  was  issued  for  the  total  amount — 
$447.85 — with  the  request:  “Please  cash  promptly,” 

»  *  ♦ 

Briefs.  Association  of  National  Advertisers  has  compiled  an¬ 
other  catalog  of  local  advertising  rate  cards  of  1500  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.  The  seiwice  is  used  by  adv'ertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  as  an  aid  in  controlling  and  estimating  coop  ad  piograms 
with  retailers  and  whole.salers ;  and  as  a  guide  to  publishers  on 
prevailing  rates.  It  co.sts  $50  to  ANA  members  and  $110  to  non- 
membei’s.  .  .  .  South  Carolina’s  attorney  general  has  iniled  alior- 
tion  ads  in  college  newspapers  are  legal  as  long  as  they  inform 
only  that  abortions  are  available  and  where  they  are  authorized 
by  law.  .\ds  in  student  papers  state  where  arrangements  can 
be  made  in  Florida  and  New  York  with  minimum  red  tape.  .  .  . 
Chuck  Barlx)ur,  ex-newspaper  adman,  now  North  Carolina’s 
travel  and  promotion  director,  said  a  travel  supplement  in  news¬ 
papers  last  year  drew  the  largest  response  ever  for  a  single 
promotion.  .  .  .  Ward-Griffith  Co.  has  lieen  named  national  ad¬ 
vertising  rei)resentative  for  the  Framinciham  (Mass.)  News, 
previously  with  Mathews  Shannon  &  Cullen.  ...  A  bill  to  tax 
newspaper  ads  in  Pennsylvania  by  applying  the  state’s  6% 
.sales  and  seivice  levy  has  been  introduced  in  the  state  senate. 

.  .  .  ABC-owned  radio  stations  have  begun  a  sales  push  to  get 
retailers  to  try  a  mixture  of  print  and  broadcast  advertising. 
The  plan  was  developed  with  Young  &  Rubicam.  .  .  .  .Jerry  Adler, 
director  of  marketing  and  sales.  Barton  Brands,  is  di.stributing 
reprints  of  his  speech  that  he  gave  at  the  Intemational  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  meeting  in  .Januarjv  .  .  .  District 
of  Columbia  Association,  a  lawyers  gi’oup,  adopted  a  ruling  that 
public  interest  law  firms — those  that  represent  the  poor,  minori¬ 
ties,  consumers  and  environmental  groups — may  advertise  for 
clients.  ...  A  newsletter  for  memliers  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representatives  has  been  started  by  Owen 
Landon,  president,  to  “effectively  communicate  the  widespread 
and  constructive  efforts  being  made  by  AANR  today  ...  as  well 
as  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  with  which  they  are  executed.” 
First  issue  calls  AANR  a  viable  association  and  says  “President 
Owen  Landon  and  Board  give  sense  of  unity  to  11  local  chap¬ 
ters  and  500  members.”  ...  A  computerized  point-of-purchase 
coupon  dispenser  finished  a  three-week  test  in  Dedham,  Mass, 
grocery  store.  An  average  78.7%  redemption  rate  was  reported. 
Up  to  31  si>ecials  were  obtainable  from  the  dispenser. 

9|C  9|C  3|C 

Campaigns.  16  newspapers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Pennsylvania  are  being  used  by  Martin  Paint 
Stores  to  promote  the  1971  Miss  Lady  Martin  Beauty  Pageant. 


.  .  .  Rich’s,  Atlanta,  one  of  the  participants  in  the  much  her¬ 
alded  research  study  that  showed  newspapers  more  effective 
than  tv  and  less  expensive,  has  begun  an  institutional  campaign. 
John  Miles,  publicity  director  for  the  store,  said  newspaper  lin¬ 
age  will  be  increased  about  50%  over  last  year.  Broadcast  is 
being  increased  10  to  15%,  he  said.  .  .  .  Full  page  ads  are 
scheduled  once  a  week  for  three  to  five  weeks  in  72  markets, 
starting  March  24,  by  Carbonated  Beverage  Container  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  to  collect  and  recycle  cans  of  all  types. 
The  ads  from  Grey  Advertising  are  signed,  “The  Can  People.” 
.  .  .  Tobacco  Institute  has  sent  to  newspaper  publishers  a  set 
of  ads  to  be  run  free  of  charge.  Institute  said  it  believes  it 
that  the  ads  should  run  “in  faimess”  if  ad  space  has  been 
donated  to  anti-smoking  organizations.  The  ads  offer  a  bro¬ 
chure  that  answers  some  questions  about  smoking  .  .  .  FTC  has 
notified  Congress  that  it  may  recommend  again  the  regulation 
requiring  a  more  strongly  worded  health  warning  in  cigaret  ads. 


Razor  blade 
sample  ad 
is  cancelled 

A  packaged  razor  blade 
sample  that  was  being  dis- 


The  Oklahoma  City  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Times  and  the  San 
Antonio  Express  and  Light 
were  among  those  newspapers 
who  refused  to  distribute  the 
stuffer. 

The  FTC  said  it  had  re¬ 
ceived  several  reports  of  in¬ 
juries  to  children  and  pets 
caused  by  the  blades,  although 
they  were  wrapped  in  three 


free-standing  protective  coverings. 


stuffer  insert  in  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  has  been  cancelled  by 
Philip  Morris  Inc. 


The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  Chronicle  said  it  had  re¬ 
ceived  complaints  from  readers 


The  company  agreed  to  take  when  it  carried  a  test  stuffer 


this  action  after  the  Federal 
Trade  Commissioji  said  it 


in  February.  Robert  Ward,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  San  Fran- 


would  seek  a  court  injunction  cisco  Newspaper  Printing  Co., 
prohibiting  this  method  of  sam-  said  the  supplement  had  been 


pling  the  Personna  74  blades. 
The  new  blades  are  made  by 


analyzed  and  found  to  meet 
normal  standards,  and  held  up 


Philip  Morris’s  American  Safe-  to  his  satisfaction. 


tv  Razor  Division. 


Knight, 


This  is  the  first  time  on  pub-  chairman,  Knight  Newspapers, 
lie  record  that  the  FTC  has  told  a  circulation  group  it  isn’t 
taken  steps  to  prohibit  a  com-  likely  the  Miami  Herald  will 


pany  from  distributing  product 
samples  through  newspapers. 
Several  years  ago  a  soap  pad 


“do  that  one  again.”  He  said 
Herald  personnel  tested  the 
wrapping  on  the  blade  to  be 


was  introduced  this  wav  in  the  certain  someone  wouldn’t  acci- 


Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  and  Press. 
Since  that  time,  the  technique 
has  l)een  used  to  distribute 


dentally  cut  himself.  The  plas¬ 
tic  wrapper  was  tough  and 
shears  would  have  been  needed 


items  ranging  from  powdered  to  cut  the  container. 


soft  drinks  to  bacon  strips. 


“But.”  he  said,  “we  discov- 


The  Personna  Company  had  ered  we  had  overlooked  a  few 
already  distributed  about  6  items  of  importance.  Little 
million  blades  in  newspapers  kids,  with  the  strength  of  an 


and  was  planning  to  wind  up 
the  campaign  March  21  with 
about  8  million  more. 


Atlas,  were  able  to  tear  the 
package  open — at  least  their 
parents  said  so.  Numerous 


A.  Courtenay  Shepard,  prod-  calls  came  from  lawyers  who 
uct  director  for  Personna,  said  said  their  kids  knicked  their 
the  ads  were  pulled  “because  fingers.” 
there  was  no  way  to  prove  our  • 

case  in  time.”  He  said  the  ad  j 
schedule  might  not  be  a  total  nensprim  sales 
loss  in  view  of  plans  to  run  Robert  A.  Sharp  has  been 
the  stuffer  again  without  the  named  manager  of  newspaper 
blade.  The  stuffer  carries  a  cou-  sales  in  the  Coosa  River  News- 
pon  worth  15<?.  print  Division  of  Kimberly- 


blade.  The  stuffer  carries  a  cou-  sales  in  the  Coosa 
pon  worth  15<?.  print  Division  o 

The  inserts,  which  were  Clark  Corporation, 
part  of  the  company’s  $12  mil-  , 

lion  introduction  plan  which  be¬ 
gan  during  the  Super  Bowl  Resumes  old  name 
football  game,  had  b^n  sched-  With  a  six-column  format  and 
uled  to  run  in  about  40  news-  downstyle  heads,  the  Lenoir 


papers.  It  ran  in  10  papers  City  (Tenn.)  News-Banner  has 
March  7  and  8  on  March  14.  reverted  to  its  original  name  of 
Some  newspapers  had  rejected  Lenoir  City  News.  The  weekly 
the  ad  before  the  FTC  objected,  has  4100  circulation. 
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Seers  nix  home  fax  papers, 
see  widespread  computer  use 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 


It  is  difficult  to  discuss  the 
future  of  newspapers  without 
introducing  the  prevalent  con¬ 
cept  that  the  American  consum¬ 
er  in  future  years  will  have  at 
his  disposal  some  form  of  com¬ 
munications  center  in  his  home. 

Not  a  communications  center 
as  we  think  of  a  radio  or  tv 
station,  but  a  transceiver  unit 
in  the  home  which  will  give  the 
consumer  access  to  a  broad 
range  of  information,  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  marketing  sources. 

It  has  frequently  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspapers  might 
utilize  such  a  system  by  trans¬ 
mitting  to  the  home,  via  facsim¬ 
ile  reproduction,  the  same  news¬ 
paper  product  subscribers  now 
get  via  delivery  boy  or  mail. 
But  this  concept  is  rejected  from 
several  sources. 

Tewlow  said  he  sees  facsimile 
transmission  of  newspapers,  in 
their  cui-rent  form,  as  out  of  the 
question  cost-wise.  “The  read¬ 
ers,”  he  said,  “aren’t  going  to 
go  to  the  extra  cost  of  getting 
a  home  unit  to  receive  the  same 
product  they  now  get.”  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  newspapers  are  a 
“natural”  for  the  home  informa¬ 
tion  centers,  and  his  ideas  on 
this  will  emerge  in  the  next 
article  of  this  series. 

Bagdikian  sees  a  drawback 
to  facsimile  in  the  mere  size  of 
newspapers.  “It  is  not  likely 
that  any  future  home  facsimile 
will  produce  newspapers  like 
those  now  delivered  by  hand. 
The  average  number  of  pages 
for  daily  newspapers  in  the 
country  is  53  on  weekdays  and 
178  on  Sundays.  Larger  news¬ 
papers  have  more  pages  than 
that.  Each  of  these  pages  has 
2.1  square  feet  of  printed  area, 
which  would  require  a  home  re¬ 
producer  to  turn  out  over  100 
square  feet  of  printed  surface 
every  weekday  and  374  square 
feet  on  Sunday,”  he  wrote  in 
support  of  his  contention. 

Getting  to  the  nitty  gritty, 
the  Battrelle  study  pointed  out 
some  problems  which  weuld 
arise  from  trying  to  reproduce 
a  normal  newspaner  on  a  home 
facsimile  unit.  “The  first  prob¬ 
lem  of  facsimile  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  home  relates  to 
the  economics  of  distribution.  In 
removing  the  daily  delivery 
problems  of  the  finished  product, 
the  need  arises  for  delivery  of 
raw  materials.  Raw  materials 


This  is  the  second  of  a  three-part  series  dealing  with 
some  forecasts  and  suggestions  as  to  where  newspapers 
are  going  and  what  their  place  will  be  in  a  changing 
communications  industry.  The  information  comes  from 
three  sources:  a  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  study  fi¬ 
nanced  by  MGD  Graphic  Systems;  the  theories  of  Ben 
H.  Bagdikian,  as  put  forth  in  his  new  book,  “The  Infor¬ 
mation  Machines”;  and  from  an  E&P  interview  with 
Jules  S.  Tewlow,  director  of  special  projects,  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute. 


(such  as  paper  and  ink)  could 
be  delivered  to  the  home  weekly 
by  a  system  owned  by  the  news¬ 
paper  itself,  or  through  super¬ 
market  sales.  However,  at  this 
point  economics  start  to  appear 
questionable.” 

Culled  it  ‘remote’ 

The  Battelle  study  termed  it 
“remote”  that  newspapers  in 
their  current  form  would  be 
transmitted  to  the  home,  but 
did  not  rule  out  other  types  of 
home  printout  services.  These 
will  be  discussed  further  in  the 
next  part  of  this  series. 

The  future  of  the  newspaper 
seems  secure,  at  least  for  the 
near  future,  Bagikian  indicated 
this  when  he  wrote,  “The  com¬ 
pact,  preprinted  paper  delivered 
to  the  home  will  continue  to 
be  attractive  for  some  time,  for 
convenience.  It  will  be  even  more 
attractive  on  the  basis  of  cost.” 
Tewlow  also  indicated  it  when 
he  said,  “The  information  stor¬ 
age  and  retrieval  systems  of  the 
future,  and  the  part  newspapers 
play  in  them,  will  not  spell  the 
end  of  printed  papers.  The  ser¬ 
vices  provided  to  the  home  will 
be  adjuncts  to  the  paper’s  pri¬ 
mary  function  of  printing  the 
newspaper.” 

Battelle  intimated  a  good  fu¬ 
ture  for  newspaper  presses  by 
coming  out  with  the  forecast 
that  digital-input  printing,  “will 
be  developed  by  the  mid-1980’s 
to  compete  with  the  current  pri¬ 
mary  processes  of  offset,  letter- 
press  and  gravure.” 

Digital-input  printing  and 
printing  presses  will  be  extreme¬ 
ly  sophisticated  to  say  the  least. 
As  described  by  the  study,  digi¬ 
tal-input,  a  printing  press,  “will 
utilize  electrical  charges  con¬ 
trolled  by  computer-stored  data, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
form  the  final  image  on  the 
sheet.  The  digital-input  press  in 
effect  uses  electronic  character 
generation  and/or  facsimile 
techniques  to  create  images  di¬ 
rectly  on-press  thus  eliminating 


conventional  platemaking  but 
requiring  a  computerized  com¬ 
position  type  of  information  in¬ 
put  and  handling.” 

Two  technologies 

Battelle  identified  two  tech¬ 
nologies,  ink-jets  and  electro¬ 
statics,  “w'hich  may  lead  to  the 
development  of  the  digital-input 
press,”  and  said  too  that  devel¬ 
opment  of  digital-input  printing 
will  follow  a  decline  in  comput¬ 
er  prices  and  an  increase  in 
computer  memories  making  the 
digitizing  of  halftones  feasible.” 
“It  will  then  be  possible,”  the 
study  reported,  “to  make  up 
and  store  whole  newspaper 
pages,  including  halftones,  in 
computer  memory.  At  this  time, 
the  advantages  of  a  digital  in¬ 
put  printing  press  become  invit¬ 
ing.” 

The  study  discussed  the  digi¬ 
tal-input  concept  using  ink-jet 
technology.  It  said,  “The  con¬ 
cept  (ink  jet)  is  considered  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  a  high  level 
of  quality  four-color  printing. 
Since  ink-jet  printing  does  not 
require  any  direct  contact  with 
the  paper,  lower  quality  paper 
characteristics  will  be  accept¬ 
able,”  amounting  to  a  cost  sav¬ 
ings. 

“A  totally  computerized  ink¬ 
jet  system  would  virtually  elim¬ 
inate  the  need  for  the  composing 
room,  a  costly  headache  to  most 
publishers,”  the  study  said.  “Re¬ 
porters  and  wire  services  would 
provide  direct  computer  inputs 
of  news  material.  Photo  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  would 
provide  unseparated  color  origi¬ 
nals  to  be  electronically  scanned, 
separated  and  digitally  stored.” 
Editing  would  be  via  write-edit 
systems  using  video  display  ter¬ 
minals. 

Central  to  almost  any  future 
development  in  newspaper  and 
other  technologies,  is  of  course 
the  computer.  Bagdikian  had 
some  interesting  notions  about 
what  the  computer  of  the  mid- 
1970’s  will  do  as  compared  to 


its  ancient  cousin,  the  1955 
model. 

For  instance,  Bagdikian  wrote, 
all  of  the  1955  computers  had 
the  total  capability  of  solving 
500,000  addition  problems  per 
second.  By  1975  their  combined 
capability  will  be  80  billion  ad¬ 
ditions  per  second. 

He  also  predicted,  and  this 
foretells  of  a  vastly  successful 
mini-computer  market,  the  com¬ 
puter  of  1975  will  be  1/10,000 
of  the  size  of  the  computer  with 
the  same  capabilities  in  1955. 

Benefit  all  newspapers 

The  Battelle  study  outlined 
areas  where  it  felt  the  computer 
would  benefit  newspapers  in  the 
future — and  not  just  the  larger 
papers.  “The  majority  of  com¬ 
puters  are  now  in  the  larger 
newspapers,  but  as  computers 
decrease  in  price — as  they  have 
been  dramatically  doing  in  the 
newspaper  field — the  medium 
and  small  papers  are  and  will 
continue  at  an  increasing  rate 
to  take  advantage  of  this  tool. 
Although  hyphenization  and 
iustification  are  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  and  most  successful  applica¬ 
tions  of  computerized  composi¬ 
tion  in  the  newspaper  area, 
copy  block  advertising  and  pag¬ 
ination  offer  additional  advan¬ 
tages  only  currently  under  ex¬ 
amination.” 

Tewlow’s  view  of  the  comput¬ 
er  is  broad.  He  feels  that  news- 
napers  that  now  have  extensive 
backgrounds  in  computer  tech¬ 
nology  should  (and  he  pointed 
out  that  some  are)  looking  for 
ways  to  use  their  computers  be¬ 
yond  conventional  purposes. 

He  sees  the  future  of  com¬ 
puters  in  newspapers  not  as  a 
stand-alone  input/output  device 
but  one  commanding  the  center 
of  importance  in  systems  orient¬ 
ed  computer,”  Tewlow  said.  “Its 
storage  and  internal  editing  sys¬ 
tems  are  a  natural  lead-in  into 
what’s  coming.” 

It’s  now  almost  old  hat  to 
talk  about  editing  and  writing 
with  video  display  terminals 
when  talking  about  the  future. 
The  units  have  been  around  for 
several  years  and  are  already 
on-line  at  several  newspapers 
and  wire  services.  Reams  of 
material  have  been  written 
about  them. 

The  Battelle  study  falls  into 
the  trap  of  forecasting  the  use 
of  cathode  ray  tubes  editing  de¬ 
vices  through  1990  when  in  re¬ 
ality  it  is  quite  likely  that  CRT’s 
will  be  replaced  before  long  with 
more  sophisticated  forms  of 
video  display  terminals,  or  “vi¬ 
deo  screen  consoles,”  the  over¬ 
all  term  Bagdikian  uses.  Tewlow 
suggested  that  just  such  a  new 
development  in  VDT  technology 
might  be  of  the  “plasma”  type. 

(Continued  on  page  36^ 
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Newspapers  advised 
to  promote  more 


By  Jerry  alker  Jr. 

Some  notable  quotes  at  the 
fi3rd  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Carolinas  last  week¬ 
end: 

•  “One  way  newspapers  are 
going  to  continue  to  grow  is  by 
telling  their  stor>"  through  the 
promotion  medium.” — Edward 
A.  Linsmier,  promotion  mana¬ 
ger,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
and  Xeu's. 

•  “The  word,  ‘sale’  has  been 
used  so  much  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  that  it  has  become 
misleading  to  the  consumer.” — 
Bob  Houston,  creative  group 
head,  Kincaid  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

•  ‘  SO  to  100  stores  are  too 
many  for  one  account  man  to 
handle  and  ser\e  adequately.” — 
Mary  F'orrest  McAdams,  ad- 
v-ertising  manager.  South  Park 
Shopping  Center,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

•  “Computerized  media  buy¬ 
ing  analysis  makes  the  newspa¬ 
per  look  better  than  you’ve  ever 
seen  it  before.” — Kenneth  W. 
Cook,  media  director,  Cargill, 
Wilson  &  .\cree,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

•  “What  is  needed  most  in 
the  consumer  protection  area  is 
more  adverse  publicity  in  news¬ 
papers  to  deter  others.” — Rol)ert 
Morgan,  attorney  genei  al.  North 
Carolina. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Meet  ing  (»f  admen 

These  were  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  that  filled  the  minds  of 
Southern  newspaper  admen  Sat- 
ui’day  (March  1.3)  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  The  full  card  of  Charlotte- 
based  speakers  was  arranged  by 
the  program  chairman.  Harry 
Watkins,  general  advertising 
manager,  Charlotte  Observer 
and  News. 

The  NAEA  of  the  Caro¬ 
linas  has  a  membership  from 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia.  The  ])resi- 
dent,  Samuel  R.  Marshall, 
retail  advertising  manager. 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Xews/Post  & 
Courier,  said  membership  was 
134. 

Following  a  welcoming  talk  by 
Frank  Daniels  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Xeu's  and 
Observer  and  Times,  the  nitty 
gritty  portion  of  the  program 
began  with  a  presentation  by 
Ed  Linsmier,  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Knight  group’s  Char¬ 
lotte  newspapers. 

Linsmier’s  main  theme  was 


more  and  l)etter  pi’omotion  of 
newspapers.  “We  are  not  pro¬ 
moting  ourselves  half  as  well 
as  we  can,”  he  said. 

He  presented  a  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  duo-screen  production 
on  how  to  prepare  promotional 
ads  simply  and  cheaply. 

Bob  Houston  of  Kincaid,  said 
that  tasteless  adveilising  is  a 
problem,  but  not  nearly  as  much 
as  misleading  ads  which  are 
causing  the  public  to  lose  faith 
in  what  they  read  and  hear. 

As  far  as  newspapers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  he  said  he  believes  the 
most  misleading  type  of  ad  is 
the  one  that  always  offers  some¬ 
thing  using  the  word  “Sale.” 
Unless  the  price  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  with  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  Houston  said  most  consum¬ 
ers  don’t  know  or  are  not  sure 
anymore  that  the  product  adver¬ 
tised  by  i-etailers  is  lieing  sold 
at  a  reduced  price. 

Sears  ad  erilieized 

As  an  example  of  deceptive 
co))y,  he  mentioned  the  Sears 
Roebuck  ads  for  a  trash  disposal 
unit  that  compacts  garbage  into 
a  square  package.  The  ads, 
Houston  said,  show  a  housewife 
removing  the  tiash  fi'om  the 
unit  by  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
as  if  it  was  as  light  as  a  feather. 
“Nothing  is  said  in  the  ad  that 
the  bag  weighs  alwut  4.1 
l)ounds,”  he  said. 

As  a  result  of  Kincaid’s  keen 
interest  in  consumerism,  his 
agency  was  assigned  the  task 
of  preparing  a  series  of  public 
service  ads.  The  assignment  in¬ 
cidentally  came  from  Ed  Lins¬ 
mier,  president  of  the  Charlotte 
.Advertising  Club. 

The  series  of  four  full-page 
newspa})er  ads  were  ])reviewed 
i)y  Houston,  after  which  he  said 
the  ads  would  be  made  available 
to  any  newspaper  free  of  charge. 
The  theme  of  the  ad  campaign 
is  built  around  four  popular 
faiiy  tales  that  started  out  bad 
and  ended  up  happily,  e.g.  Jack 
in  the  Beanstalk. 

The  point  is  made  that  some 
businesses  operate  like  this  and 
try  to  cover  it  up  with  adver¬ 
tisements  that  promise  every¬ 
thing  to  the  consumer.  The 
punch  line  is:  “Life  is  no  fairy 
tale.” 

The  public  is  urged  to  register 
complaints  about  companies  that 
fail  to  live  up  to  their  adver¬ 
tising  claims. 

Mai-y  Mc.Adams,  who  handles 


the  promotion  for  one  of  the 
largest  shopping  centers  south 
of  Washington,  1).  C.,  said  the 
growth  of  new  shopping  centers 
will  accelerate  in  the  next  10 
years  as  the  population  con¬ 
tinues  to  shift  from  the  cities 
to  the  suburbs. 

Miss  Mc.Adams  said  a  survey 
of  buying  patterns  indicates 
that  in  1970  approximately  44% 
of  all  retail  sales  were  in  shop¬ 
ping  center  stores. 

From  an  advertising  view¬ 
point,  she  said  newspaper  admen 
have  their  work  cut  out  for 
them  in  toning  up  on  the  shop¬ 
ping  center  business.  At  the 
present  time,  she  said,  there 
is  a  “lack  of  comprehension”  of 
shopping  centers.  For  one  thing. 
Miss  .Mc.Adams  said  newspapers 
must  work  out  more  reasonable 
advertising  space  rate  plans  and 
improve  services. 

T«m>  many  accounts 

She  said  that  assigning  one 
salesman  to  handle  more  than  80 
stores  in  a  center  was  too  much 
work  to  handle  well.  A  news¬ 
paper,  she  said,  must  have  an 
adequate  staff  asigned  to  a  shop¬ 
ping  center  or  else  poor  service 
results  and  selling  opportunities 
are  passed  by. 

SouthPark,  she  said,  uses 
7-column  ads  and  large  photo¬ 
graphs  to  gain  impact  in  news¬ 
papers.  The  use  of  pictures  cuts 
down  production  expenses,  she 
noted. 

She  said  that  80%,  of  the 
Center’s  promotional  budget  is 
allocated  to  advertising.  Of  this 
amount,  which  is  collected  from 
the  merchants  under  a  lease 
agreement,  half  is  invested  in 
newspaper  space  and  half  in 
broadcast. 

Kenneth  W.  Cook,  media  di¬ 


rector,  Cargill  Wilson  &  Acree, 
said  his  agency  is  one  of  the 
first  in  the  South  to  use  com¬ 
puters  to  determine  media 
strategy’.  Using  computers,  me¬ 
dia  directors  are  able  to  learn 
tluickly  what  the  target  audi¬ 
ence  for  a  client’s  product  is; 
how  many  are  in  this  audience; 
and  what  is  the  best  way  to 
reach  it,  Cook  said. 

To  date.  Cook  said  he  has 
done  hundreds  of  computer 
checks  of  newspapers  versus 
other  media.  “I  am  able  to  say 
to  you  that  computerized  media 
buying  makes  the  newspaper 
look  better  than  you’ve  ever 
seen  it  before,”  he  declared. 

Attorney  General  Morgan  said 
it  was  the  responsibility  of 
newspapers  to  “exercise  diligent 
and  reasonable  care  to  eliminate 
malpractice  in  advertising.” 

“Let  us  know  when  you  sus¬ 
pect  something  is  not  right,”  he 
urged  the  admen. 

.At  the  dinner,  Francis  L. 
Dale,  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  suggested  that  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen  he  the  consum¬ 
er’s  voice  in  the  market  place. 

• 

Oseiieiiko  will  manage 
N.Y.  Times  symiicate 

The  appointment  of  John 
Osenenko  as  manager  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Features,  the  syndicate  di¬ 
vision  of  the  New  York  Times 
News  Seiwice  was  announced. 

Osenenko  joins  the  Times 
after  20  years  with  the  North 
.American  Newspaper  Alliance 
and  Bell-McClure  Syndicate  in 
various  capacities,  including 
that  of  executive  vicepresident. 

John  Haney,  editor  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Features  since  its  start  in 
1909,  continues  in  that  capac¬ 
ity. 


UNDER  HER  SPELL — But  Paul  Glasser,  13,  takes  it  in  stride  as 
Marcie  Gitlin,  14,  plants  the  felicitous  kiss  on  his  cheek  after  both 
won  the  New  York  City  Finals  of  the  National  Spelling  Bee.  A 
crowd  that  filled  Felt  Forum  in  Madison  Square  Garden  was  held 
spellbound  by  the  48  contestants  who  emerged  in  competition 
sponsored  by  the  News  among  500,000  pupils  in  1,030  schools.  Paul 
and  Marcie  go  to  the  national  finals  in  June  in  Washington. 
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Mini  Page:  newspaper 
answer  to  Sesame  St. 


Hoping  for  a  success  as  big 
as  the  “Sesame  Street”  series 
on  television,  a  former  first 
grade  teacher,  Betty  Debnam, 
is  offering  to  editors  around  the 
country  a  miniature  children’s 
newspaper. 

Called  “The  Mini  Page,”  it 
has  been  appearing  for  a  year 
in  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Newft  and 
Observer  and  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Neu's  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  editors  and  ad¬ 
vertising  directors  of  these 
new.spapers,  E&P  was  told  this 
week  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  of  the  Car- 
olinas. 

Mini  Page  runs  as  a  “fly 
sheet”  on  Mondays  in  both 
newspapers  during  a  40-week 
period  from  September  through 
May  (the  school  year).  The 
page  is  then  folded  by  the  read¬ 
er  to  make  it  into  a  four-page 
tabloid  newspaper  for  children. 

Miss  Debnam.  whose  career 
also  includes  a  stint  as  a  copy 
writer  for  Thalsheimer’s  de¬ 
partment  store  in  Richmond, 
writes  and  draws  the  editorials 
and  advertisements  featured  in 
Mini  Page.  The  stories  and  ads 
are  written  on  the  third  and 
fifth  grade  level,  she  said. 

In  both  Raleigh  and  Char¬ 
lotte,  Mini  Page  is  used  by 
teachers  as  a  classroom  aid.  The 
Charlotte  schools  buy  8,000  cop¬ 
ies  a  week  for  a  penny  apiece 
from  the  newspapers.  That  cir¬ 
culation  is  expected  to  go  to  20,- 
000  soon. 

Miss  Debnam  said  the  page 
receives  about  100  letters  a 
week  in  both  cities  from  chil¬ 


dren,  teachers  and  parents.  One 
section,  called  Mini  -Jokes,  was 
started  as  a  result  of  cute  say¬ 
ings  contributed  by  readers. 

Kid’s  ads  sold 

The  advertising,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  unusual  aspects  of 
the  section,  is  created  and  sold 
by  Miss  Debnam  to  local  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Like  the  editorial  fea¬ 
tures,  the  200-line  ads  are  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  young  reader.  The 
ads  are  hand  drawn  and  lettered 
and  each  ad  features  a  la  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.  its  own  trade  charac¬ 
ter.  For  instance,  the  local 
Charlotte  dairy’s  trade  figure  is 
known  as  “Betty  Best.”  The  lo¬ 
cal  Ford  dealership  has  for  its 
characters  “Safe  Sandy  and 
Sally,”  and  the  North  Carolina 
National  Bank  uses  “Ned 
Banker  and  Nellie  Check.” 

The  lead  story  each  week 
touches  on  several  subjects  of 
interest  to  children.  One  week 
there  was  a  report  on  insects 
housed  in  the  Charlotte  Nature 
Museum.  Another  time  there 
was  a  story  on  how  a  newspa¬ 
per  operates.  The  pattern  is 
never  the  same  except  that  the 
stories  are  easy  to  read  and  are 
instructional. 

Popular  features  that  run 
regularly  include  the  school 
lunch  menu  for  the  week,  a  fol- 
low-the-number  picture,  “Mini 
Jokes”,  and  a  short  profile  on  a 
local  person,  usually  an  athlete. 

Complete  package 

For  national  syndication  of 
Mini  Page,  Miss  Debnam  said 
she  plans  to  make  available  a 
complete  package.  This  would 


include  the  masthead,  which  she 
has  trademarked  and  copy¬ 
righted,  the  editorial  features 
plus  a  set  of  ad  campaigns.  The 
material  would  come  on  repro 
proofs. 

In  the  case  of  editorial,  she 
said  it  would  be  necessary  in 
most  cases  for  the  newspaper 
to  make  minor  adjustments  in 
the  copy  to  localize  the  story. 
For  example,  in  the  stoiy  on 
newspapers  {cut  shown  above) 
a  newspaper  W'ould  probably 
want  to  insert  a  picture  of  its 
own  publisher  and  staff. 

As  for  the  ads.  Miss  Deb¬ 
nam  said  there  will  be  40-week 
campaigns  covering  as  many  as 
20  store  categories.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  said  she  has  complete 
campaigns  for  soft  drink  bot¬ 
tlers,  dairies,  banks,  shoe  stores, 
beauty  parlors,  power  and  light 
comj)anies,  gas  stations,  meat 
packers,  snack  bars,  car  deal¬ 
ers,  real  estate,  drug  stores,  and 
pet  stoi-es. 

It  will  be  necessary,  she  said, 
for  the  newspaper  to  localize 
the  ads  by  re-lettering  the  copy 
and  dropping  in  the  store’s  sig¬ 
nature  block.  She  said  the 
characters  used  are  covered  by  a 
trademark. 

All-inclusivc  price 

Miss  Debnam  said  the  cost  of 
the  package  was  one  of  the 
areas  still  left  unsettled,  but  she 
remarked  that  the  Raleigh  and 
Charlotte  papers  were  paying 
her  at  the  rate  of  .$1  per  1000 
copies  distributed.  She  said  this 
price  included  handling  the  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitation  and  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  ads  and  editorial. 

If  syndication  catches  on,  she 
said  she  would  devote  all  her 
attention  to  writing  and  creat¬ 
ing  speculative  advertising  lay¬ 
outs  and  editorial  features. 

Robert  .\landei*,  advertising 
director  of  the  Charlotte  news¬ 
papers,  and  W.  David  Jones,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Ra¬ 


leigh  newspapers,  are  assisting 
Miss  Debnam.  Recently,  Alan- 
der  said,  he  showed  Mini  Page 
to  advertising  officials  at  Sears 
Roebuck  Co.  in  Chicago  and  the 
reception  was  “just  great.” 

Plans  are  to  sell  space  in  the 
section,  once  it  has  Iteen  syndi¬ 
cated,  to  national-regional  and 
national  chain  store  firms.  Miss 
Debnam  said. 

• 

Senator  doesn’t 
approve  of  firm 
owning  5  papers 

English-language  newspapers 
in  New  Brunswick  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  corporation  with 
“the  principles  of  an  alley  cat,” 
Senator  Charles  McElman  (L- 
New  Brunswick)  declared  in  the 
Senate  at  Ottawa.  His  remarks 
were  aimed  at  the  K.  C.  Irving 
interests  in  New  Brunswick. 

McElman  participated  in  de¬ 
bate  on  the  report  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  the  Mass 
Media 

Irving’s  corporate  holdings, 
he  asserted,  exhibited  “the  pow¬ 
er  of  a  lion,  the  appetite  of  the 
\ailture,  the  grace  of  an  ele¬ 
phant,  the  instincts  of  a  bar¬ 
racuda  and  the  principles  of  an 
alley  cat.” 

The  Irving  interests  include 
ownership  of  all  five  of  New 
Brunswick’s  English-language 
daily  newspapers,  a  television 
station  and  radio  station. 


Mathieu  is  cited 

Richard  C.  Mathieu  of  the 
New  York  News  w'on  this 
year’s  Walter  T.  Brown  Memo¬ 
rial  Award  of  the  Legislative 
Correspondents  Association  at 
Albany  for  excellence  in  re¬ 
porting  state  government  af¬ 
fairs. 
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Front  Page . .  produced  by  ad  agency  artists 


A  “mod  squad”  of  artists  the  country.  Art  directors  in  ing,  more  inviting  to  read — and  to  point  out  changes  which 
I>opped  publishers’  eyeballs  re-  FCB  each  got  one  front  page.  a  lot  more  relevant  to  people’s  newspapers  should  be  contem- 
cently  at  the  Inland  Daily  Press  The  assignment  was  to  use  life  styles  in  this  decade.  plating  to  keep  step  with  their 

Association  conference  in  Chi-  the  same  news,  but  “make  up  The  results,  as  might  be  ex-  readers  and  to  point  out  such 
cago.  your  own  page  one,  keeping  in  pected,  varied  widely.  Some  developments  as  women’s  liber- 

What  happened  dates  back  mind  that  you  have  a  profitable  front  '  pages  emerged  looking  ^^tion,  better-educated  readers 
quite  a  few  years  ago  when  Dan  enterprise,  which  you  do  not  like  ads ;  one  full-size  newspa-  ®"d  the  growth  of  the  white- 
Kelly  was  a  newspaper  carrier  w-ant  to  destroy.”  per  was  converted  to  a  tabloid;  collar  class, 

in  his  home  town  of  Knoxville,  Kelly  said  advertising  agen-  another  carried  the  day  and  Kelly  said  that  in  recent 
...  interested  as  date  at  the  top  of  the  page  in  years,  newspapers  have  not 

Now  executive  vicepresident  publishers  in  making  the  edito-  type  as  large  as  the  paper’s  figured  prominently  in  the  plans 

and  creative  director  of  Foote,  rial  environment  of  newspapers  name.  of  many  national  advertisers. 

Ome  &  Belding  Chicago,  Kelly  more  attractive  to  national  ad-  q  ^  director  set  aside  But  there  is  much  evidence  that 

rttrS^n  XTame  V,  '  H  .w  .  three  columns  on  the  page  to  the  70’s  will  see  tremendous 

stay  pretty  much  in  the  same  He  emphasized  that  the  art  ■  different  viewpoints  changes  in  all  media, 

design  as  when  he  was  deliver-  directors  w-ere  not  so  presump-  r»  r 

ing  to  subscribers.  tuous  that  they  suggested  the  •  communications 

M  <1  publishers  of  the  13  new-spapers  think  ”  and  “richt  think  ”  ex^osion  is  over,  national  ad- 

Made  up  own  pages  newspapers  implement  right-think.  vertisers  may  be  looking  to 

He  decided  to  illustrate  the  what  they  did,  lacking  experi-  More  white  space  newspapers  to  help  them  s^k 

point  and  the  result  stirred  ence  and  background  in  newspa-  need  groups 

much  interest  at  the  Inland,  per  work.  More  white  space  appeared  special  groups  of  people  to 

(There  is  also  an  exhibit  of  the  But  the  artists,  he  said,  have  most  of  the  redone  pages  and  which  they  can  direct  appeals 
work  in  the  FC&B  offices,  200  experience  and  background  in  '^'^s  more  use  of  contenri.  for  greater  sales  of  their  pro- 

Park  Avenue,  New  York  City.)  design,  and  appealing  to  people,  porary  type  styles,  particularly  ducts. 

Kelly  took  the  December  31  so  it  was  suggested  that  with  place  of  the  traditional  news-  Editors,  publishers  and 
front  pages  from  13  different  the  “mod”  layouts  newspapers  P^Pcr  logotypes.  makeup  men  must  be  ready  for 

daily  newspapers  from  across  can  be  made  to  look  more  excit-  The  thrust  of  the  project  was  such  a  challenge,  Kelly  believes. 
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MELINA  MERCOURI 


A  trio  by  ARTHUR  ELLIS 
Chief  Photographer 
Washington  Post 


GEORGE  RAFT 


YEHUDI  MENUHIN 


A  show  of  hands  goes  a  long  way 


in  taking  the  routine  out  of  routine  assignment 


Spice  and  flavor  in  coverage  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  news  personality  are  achieved 
by  these  staff  photographers  as  they 
capture  fleeting,  unified  matching  of 
expression  in  face  and  hands.  The  ap¬ 
proach  might  enrich  the  diet  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  editor  who  has  been  sustaining 
himself  on  mug  shots. 


RAMSEY  CLARK,  left,  in  a  law 
office  interview. 

Photo  by  MORTY  DAGAWITZ 
UPl,  New  York 


PIERRE  BOULEZ,  right,  meeting 
the  press  as  new  music  director 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 
Photo  by  NEAL  BOENZI 
New  York  Times 
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ROBERT  E.  BRISLAWN,  80-year-old 
Wyoming  rancher. 

Photo  by  GARY  SETTLE, 

New  York  Times 


AMBASSADOR  GEORGE  BUSH 


Mudies  from  a  block  ot  tour  photos  ot  the  new 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  transmitted 
for  editor's  option  ot  all  or  one. 


Photos  by  ANTHONY  CAMERANO 
AP,  New  York 


WALTER  CRONKITE  during  an  interview 
for  Women's  Wear  Daily. 


Photo  by  PIERRE  SCHERMANN 
Women's  Wear  Daily 


(Produced  by  Lenora  Williamson] 
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Connecticut’s 
papers  will  end 
political  rates 

Connecticut  newspapers  told 
the  General  Assembly  they  wdll 
put  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
charging  higher  rates  for  po¬ 
litical  advertisements. 

“This  matter  does  not  de- 
serv'e  nor  need  legislation,” 
said  Ken  Carter  of  the  Water- 
bury  Republican  and  American, 
speaking  for  the  Connecticut 
Daily  Newspaper  Association. 

Carter  said  all  of  the  23  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  “have  as¬ 
sured  us  they  will  eliminate 
political  rates.” 

Carter  testified  at  a  public 
hearing  on  a  bill  that  would 
make  it  illegal  to  set  different 
prices  for  political  and  conuner- 
cial  ads. 

Also  assuring  the  committee 
that  the  problem  is  being  solved 
voluntarily  was  Christopher 
Larson,  publisher  of  the  West 
Hartford  News  and  the  Weth¬ 
ersfield  Post,  representing  the 
state’s  48  weekly  newspapers. 
Larson  said  all  but  four  of  the 
weeklies  have  promised  to 
charge  equal  rates. 

The  idea  of  voluntary  com¬ 
pliance  seemed  to  appeal  to  the 
committee.  Sen.  Edward  Rimer, 
R^Wilton,  said  he  would  be 
“happy  with  this  solution,”  and 
committee  cochairman  Rep. 
Albei-t  R.  Webber,  D-New  Ha¬ 
ven,  indicated  he  would  be 
pleased  to  see  the  practice 
stopped  “vdthout  the  need  of 
legislation.” 

Osteopathy  stor\' 
winners  announced 

This  year’s  winners  of  the 
American  Osteopathic  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Journalism  Awards  Com¬ 
petition  are: 

Albert  D.  Geller,  Lion  Mag¬ 
azine;  Lew  Larkin,  Ka-nsas 
City  Star,  and  Frank  Carey, 
Associated  Press. 

An  award  plaque  and  $100 
check  will  be  presented  to  each. 

Geller’s  entry  was  a  feature 
story  on  Lions  International 
president.  Dr.  Robert  McCul¬ 
loch,  a  Tulsa  osteopathic  physi¬ 
cian. 

In  a  “Missouri  Heritage”  se¬ 
ries  article  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  Lew  Larkin  profiled  the 
life  and  times  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Taylor  Still,  the  founder  of  the 
osteopathic  profession. 

Carey’s  feature,  “Oh,  my 
aching  back,”  dealt  with  back¬ 
ache  and  what  can  be  done  to 
help  avoid  the  problem. 
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One  of  ^BesV  advertisers  of  the  year 
Keep  Maine  Scenic  Committee 


In  the  late  1940’s,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  program  was 
formed  by  the  Bangor 
Daily  News  advertising  de¬ 
partment  to  make  the  pub¬ 
lic  aware  of  the  danger 
and  destruction  of  forest 
fires.  It  was  the  first  pro¬ 
gram  of  its  type  in  Maine 
and  was  sold  to  four  pulp 
and  paper  firms. 

Each  year  the  program 
grew  in  size  and  sponsor¬ 
ship.  The  national  theme  of 
Smokey  the  Bear  was  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  copy 
along  with  local  flavor. 

In  1968-69  the  environ¬ 
mental  problem  began  tak¬ 
ing  form  and  the  Bangor 
News’  account  representa¬ 
tive  saw  the  need  for  a 
anti-pollution  theme  along 
with  fire  prevention  copy. 
The  1969  theme  was 
“Think  Green”  and  imme¬ 
diately  was  very  well  re¬ 


ceived  by  the  sponsoring 
firms.  At  the  1969  INAE 
convention  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  the  program  was 
named  a  winner  in  the  out¬ 
door  living  class. 

More  Sponsors 

The  program  was  ex¬ 
panded  from  23  to  26 
weeks  and  a  new  sponsor 
was  sold  into  the  program 
for  1970  as  a  result  of  the 
successful  1969  series. 

In  March  of  1970,  ten 
firms  were  solicited  and 
the  program  was  outlined 
to  each.  Each  sponsor 
bought  into  the  program 
readily.  From  this  point 
on,  the  entire  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  weekly  series 
falls  upon  the  News  ac¬ 
count  representative,  Er- 
rest  D.  Golder.  Each  week  a 
hard  hitting  anti-pollution 
and  fire  prevention  message 


has  to  be  developed.  Doing 
this  series  each  week  keeps 
it  fresh  and  new  develop¬ 
ments  and  ideas  are  incor¬ 
porated  as  they  come  to  the 
front. 

The  1970  program  was 
considered  by  the  10  spon¬ 
sors  of  John  Gould,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Paper 
Industry  Information  Of¬ 
fice,  as  the  best  ever. 

The  coordinator  for  the 
“Keep  Maine  Scenic  Com¬ 
mittee,”  Paul  K.  McCann, 
informed  Kenneth  L.  Mc- 
Mannis,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  News,  that  the 
series  on  litter  was  the 
finest  he  and  his  commit¬ 
tee  had  seen. 

Even  with  tight  money, 
the  prospects  for  the  1971 
advertising  program  look 
good.  Thanks  to  a  success¬ 
ful  1970  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 
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Changing  newsroom  layout? 
get  hints,  do  it  your  way 

By  Pat  Winkler 


Yell  “Help!”  and  what  hap¬ 
pens? 

People  hearing  your  plea  turn 
the  other  way?  A  Good  Samar¬ 
itan  is  hard  to  find?  I’m- 
minding- my- own -business -atti¬ 
tude  prevails? 

No  I  Anj'way,  not  if  you’re 
within  earshot  of  newspaper 
men. 

The  busiest  people  in  the 
world,  I’ve  found,  are  eager  to 
give  a  helping  hand. 

A  while  back  our  growing 
metropolitan  daily  (102,438)  be¬ 
gan  a  modernization  program  in 
the  city  room. 

I  sent  a  help  letter  to  editors 
of  about  75  dailies  which  have 
the  approximate  circulation  of 
the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News 
Tribune.  I  explained  that  our 
editor,  Paul  O.  Anderson,  was 
planning  to  add  a  news  editor 
desk  and  redesign  our  city  room 
layout.  I  asked  for  a  rough 
sketch  of  city  rooms,  hints, 
ideas. 

Our  incoming  mail  bag  run¬ 
neth  over.  Editors  dispatched 
pictures,  detailed  blueprints, 
hastily  sketched  layouts,  over¬ 
lays,  architects’  renditions, 
along  with  short  and  lengthy 
letters  explaining  operations 
and  offering  suggestions. 

Most  of  the  newspapers  an¬ 
swered  our  request.  It  took  one 
editor  six  month,  but  an  answer 
came  through.  Another  editor 
penned  a  harried  note:  “I’m  in 
the  same  boat.  We’re  moderniz¬ 
ing  too.  Let  me  know  how  you 
come  out.” 

Well,  I  think  we  came  out 
pretty  good.  We  gleaned  the 
best  information  from  letters, 
the  wide  experiences  of  our 
staff  members,  and  we  consulted 
various  publications,  including 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute 
bulletin  on  editorial  department 
layouts. 

We  tailored  this  wealth  of 
newspapering  wisdom  and 
tested  layouts  to  our  needs  and 
building  restrictions. 

Home  work 

Fortunately  we  have  excellent 
cabinet  makers  in  our  mainte¬ 
nance  department,  and  they 
turned  out  precise  desk  and  cab¬ 
inet  work  with  gunstock  walnut 
finish. 


space,  phone  connections,  draw¬ 
ers  and  portable  typewriter 
stands  that  always  seemed  to 
tip  over  at  deadline  time. 

City  Editor  Richard  Stans- 
field  and  his  staff  designed 
three  long  rows  of  reporters’ 
desks  with  multiple  working 
stations.  Each  station  boasted 
generous  desk  top  space,  draw¬ 
ers,  files  with  locks  and  perma¬ 
nent  typewriter  stands. 

The  sports  department,  which 
heretofore  occupied  a  crowded 
corner  with  nondescript  furni¬ 
ture  arrangement,  now  spread 
comfortably  in  an  H  formation 
that  is  very  functional  and 
efficient. 

The  city  desk  added  spaces  on 
elongated  wings  for  the  Sunday 
editor  (who  also  acts  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor)  and  a  photo 
editor.  A  new  large  table  behind 
the  city  desk  and  adjacent  to 
the  news  editor  desk  is  used  for 
laying  out  papers. 

An  old  horseshoe-shaped 
copy  desk  was  sold  to  a  journal- 
i.st  antique  buff.  The  new  copy 
desk  is  a  modified  horseshoe 
with  square  corners  and  an 
added  news  desk.  The  complex 
resembles  somewhat  a  small  h, 
and  it  could  eventually  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  an  H  shape  with  an 
added  work  station. 


The  copy  desk  has  two  levels, 
which  provide  added  desk  sur¬ 
face  and  storage  space,  room  to 
spread  out  a  newspaper  at  each 
station,  permanent  typewriter 
stands,  ample  desk  drawer 
space  and  files  with  locks  (to 
end  the  drifting  around  of  per¬ 
sonal  scissors  and  rulers) . 

The  chief  of  the  copy  desk 
sits  in  an  elevated  slot,  and  he 
promptly  labeled  his  perch  “The 
Bridge.”  He  told  carpenters  he 
had  the  habit  of  tapping  pneu¬ 
matic  tubes  on  the  old  marred 
desk  to  loosen  rolled  up  galley 
proofs,  but  he  didn’t  want  to 
mar  the  new  desk. 

The  obliging  carpenters  glued 
a  small  wood  fiber  panel  on  the 
desk  near  the  pneumatic  tubes 
to  absorb  the  tube  banging.  The 
carpenters  also  came  up  with  a 
name  for  the  little  panel.  They 
called  it  a  “Knok  Blok.” 

Many  suggestions 

In  its  query  to  editors  con¬ 
cerning  city  room  layouts,  we 
received  numerous  journalistic 
nuggets  of  advice  that  might  be 
considered  by  any  newspaper¬ 
men. 

Among  them : 

“We  have  been  experimenting 
with  rim  men  dummying  pages 
2  and  3  and  have  had  good  re¬ 


'KNOK  BLOK' — Carpenters  pro¬ 
vided  a  small  wood  fiber  panel 
to  absorb  copy  tube  banging. 


suits.  The  news  editor  marks 
certain  art  for  these  pages  and 
then  marks  stories.  A  dummy 
showing  the  ad  layout  for  each 
page  is  then  given  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  copy  editor  and  he  trims 
stories  to  fit  the  layout  he 
plans.  We  have  found  this  adds 
a  copy  editor’s  enthusiasm  for 
his  work  and  makes  him  feel 
that  he  is  a  valuable  member  of 
the  team.” 

“Our  city  desk-copy  desk  com¬ 
plex  is  made  up  of  conventional 
office  furniture  plus  an  ex¬ 
tremely  costly  locally  built 
horseshoe.  We  would  strongly 
recommend  that  you  consult  an 
office  supply  house  and  investi- 
(Continned  on  page  18) 


The  carpenters  removed  from  WINGED  CITY  DESK — The  redesigned  city  desk  at  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune  seats  city  editor  at 

the  city  room  old  wooden  desks  center,  assistant  city  editors  at  his  right  and  left,  and  photo  editor  at  his  far  loft.  Desk  to  roar  is 

that  had  Insufficient  working  used  for  layout  work. 
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Papers  tapping 
junior  colleges 
to  fill  staffs 


The  two-year  community  col¬ 
leges  have  become  an  important 
source  of  manpower  for  news 
media  in  small  towns  and 

suburban  areas,  according  to  a 
report  in  College  Press  Review, 
publication  of  the  National 
Council  of  College  Publications 
Advisers. 

The  “rising  demand”  for 
trained  journalists  is  being  met 
by  junior  college  journalism, 

writes  Lillian  A.  Lodge  of 
Ocean  County  College,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 

The  small  local  newspapers, 
she  says,  are  turning  to  the  two- 
year  colleges  for  people  to  fill 
.slots  on  their  staffs  “because 
COMPACT  COPY  DESK— The  fwo-level  copy  desk  at  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune  provides  added  sur-  these  newspapers  cannot  obtain 
face  and  storage  space.  Another  leg  could  be  added  to  this  h-shape  desk  for  an  additional  working  four-ycar  journalism  school 

station.  News  editor  station,  in  foreground,  is  close  to  city  desk.  (Photos  by  Warren  Anderson.)  graduates  due  to  SUch  factors 

location  and  salary.” 

“They  are  hiring  students  as 
stringers  and  full-time  person¬ 
nel  with  only  one  or  two  jour¬ 
nalism  courses  as  background,” 
Miss  Lodge  reports. 

In  junior  college,  she  adds, 
the  students  receive  practical 
training  through  newspaper 
production  labs  or  in  journalism 
workshop  courses.  On  the 
whole,  the  course  resembles  an 
internship  experience  carried 
out  both  on  campus  and  off  cam¬ 
pus  since  most  community  col¬ 
lege  newspapers  are  printed  at 
a  local  weekly’s  or  daily’s  plant 
and  the  students  work  with  the 
printer. 


Newsroom 

{Continued  from  gage  17) 

gate  the  possibility  of  setting 
up  your  complex  using  the  new 
type  metal  modular  office.  I 
think  this  would  save  a  great 
deal  of  money.”  (With  its  own 
carpenter  staff,  however,  the 
News  Tribune  saved  about  40 
percent  in  cost  by  making  new.s- 
room  furniture  rather  than  buy¬ 
ing  metal  modular  furniture.) 

“If  we  were  doing  the  news 
room  over.  I’d  jump  up  and 
down  for  a  photo  editor.  We 
need  one  nearby  who  can  jog  us 
to  use  photos  in  the  right  dis¬ 
play  manner,  plus  originating 
ideas.” 

*  *  * 

Rat  Winkler  is  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Tacoma 
News  Tribune.) 


REPORTER'S  DESK — Each  writer's  station  in  the  Tacoma  News 
Tribune  city  room  has  generous  desk  top  space,  files  with  locks, 
permanent  typewriter  stand. 


City  editor’s  decalogue 
for  publicity  seekers 


Stanford  University  tells  all, 
with  success.  On  the  other 


Class  plans  magazine 
supplement  in  tlaily 

A  University  of  Maine 
(Orono)  journalism  class  has 
filed  papers  of  incorporation  un¬ 
der  the  name  Publications  Man¬ 
agement  Co.  to  produce  Maine 


tivities  without 
caused  a  week-long  furor  that 

A  public  rclatioup  decalogue  Chronicle  by  „i„i.skirted  girls  Tarii;  Hs‘go;uru"ext'yt7s 
has  been  developed  by  Abe  Mel-  win  any  more  space  m  print  jj.jye 
linkoff  during  his  score  of  years  than  that  conveyed  by  long- 

as  city  editor  of  the  San  Fran-  haired  boys.  yourself,  he 

cisco  Cltro)iicle,  he  told  the  Pub-  “Don’t  double  deal  to  various  citing  a  search  for  the 

lie  Relations  Round  Table  of  departments.”  That  causes  con-  representative  for  a  local 

San  Francisco.  fusion.  He  recently  cut  out  all  Political  official  who  moved  to 

“Don’t  be  fancy,”  he  said  in  stories  on  one  public  relations  unknown  location  without 
launching  his  list.  A  print  spe-  affair  when  he  learned  different 
cialty  shop  told  him  that  a  versions  had  been  sent  to  finan- 
pre.sentation  he  received  recent-  cial  and  society  departments  as 
ly,  complete  with  gold  seal,  cost  well  as  to  the  city  desk. 

$2.75  a  copy.  “Don’t  waste  money  on  photo- 

“ Don’t  come  into  the  paper.”  graphs.  “Mug  shots  will  serve 


hand,  a  community  fund  raising  Magazine  as  a  supplement  to 
event  which  cut  back  on  its  ac-  the  Bangor  Daily  .\eivs  m  the 
explanation  15-16  edition. 

The  15-member  class,  led  by 
instructor  James  Halbe,  former 
assistant  foreign  editor  of  Busi¬ 


ness  Week  magazine,  has  been 
planning  for  publication  of 
Maine  Magazine  since  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Ken  MacMannis,  advertising 
director  of  the  Bangor  Daily 
News,  said,  the  News  manage¬ 
ment  has  pledged  wholehearted 
support  and  encouragement  to 
this  project. 

Officers  of  the  corporation 
are:  Peter  Bishop,  president 
The  proposed  merger  of  the  and  publisher;  Mark  Leslie, 


notice  to  media. 


Bowater-Reed  off 


That  interrupts  work  and  Mel-  and  if  a  news  photo  is  war-  pulp  and  paper  operations  of  first  vicepresident;  David  Sie- 

linkoff  prefers  to  read  releases  ranted  he’d  rather  send  his  own  Bowater  Paper  Corp.  and  Reed  gal,  second  vicepresident;  Linda 

during  a  leisure  moment.  Nor  photographer.  International  Ltd.  in  Great  Bri-  Rand,  secretary;  Ernest  Niles, 

does  the  copy  brought  into  the  “Don’t  hide  a  bad  story.”  tain  has  been  terminated.  treasurer. 
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^^Let  the  people  know  the  facts, 
and  the  country  will  be  safe.” 


"'Abraham  Lincoln 


lan  Jfranrisro  ff^ronirlr 


PLEASANTRIES  open  an  interview  granted  by  Japan's  Min¬ 
ister  Eisaliu  Sato  to  A.  Mims  Thomason,  center,  president  of  UPl, 
and  Albert  E.  Kaff,  right,  director  of  UPl's  Asia  Services.  Tokyo  was 
Thomason's  first  stop  on  a  round-the-world  news  tour. 


Master  Publisher 

H.  Wesley  Cherry  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gunnison  Valley 
\ews  and  the  Salma  Smi,  was 
presented  with  the  Master  Pub¬ 
lisher  Award  at  the  Utah  State 
Press  Association  meeting  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

*  w 

Larry  Pope,  sports  editor  of 
the  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Her¬ 
ald — to  the  Asheville  (N.C.) 
Citizen-Times  as  sports  director. 
He  was  a  Grantland  Rice 
Scholar  at  the  Unversity  of 
Georgia,  where  he  graduated  in 
1970. 

*  ♦  * 

David  L.  Nelson,  vicepresi- 
dent-treasurer  since  1962  — 
named  executive  vicepresident 
treasux’er  of  the  Post  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Appleton,  Wis.  He  began 
working  for  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette  in  1953 
as  office  manager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Harold  T.  Shea  of  the  Hali¬ 
fax  (Can.)  Chronicle-Herald 
and  the  Mail  SUtr — appointed 
Canadian  Affairs  editor. 


AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
WMliIngton,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  20036  •  (202)393-3456 
Chicago:  1507  Tribune  Tower,  60611  •  (312)337-2754 
Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  •  (214)748-0345 
San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  St.,  94104  •  (415)392-5671 

Brokers  ot  NEWSPAPER,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties. 


news-people 


George  A.  Southiere  —  to 
the  Woo)isocket  (R.I.)  Call  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  from  the  Brock¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Enterprise. 

*  *  * 

Michael  D.  Simmons — 
named  business  manager  and 
advertising  assistant  of  the  We- 
woka  (Okla.)  Daily  Times. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ted  Sontag — named  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal.  Ken¬ 
neth  W.  Sisco  succeeds  him  as 
retail  advertising  manager. 
William  F.  Harmeyer  re¬ 
tired. 

*  *  ♦ 

Kenneth  R.  Kinney,  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  service  director 
of  the  Toledo  Blade — named 
“Advertising  Man  of  the  Year” 
by  the  American  Advertising 
Federation. 

William  Jones,  director  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Task 
Force  of  investigative  report¬ 
ers — the  Jacob  Scher  Aw-ard  of 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  for  his  series 
disclosing  abuses  in  the  private 
ambulance  business. 


the 

media 

brokers 


Mrs.  Virginia  Wilton 
is  given  new  title 

Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 
publisher  William  A.  Stretch 
has  conferred  a  new  title  on 
Mrs.  Virginia  W.  Wilton,  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  She  is  now 
director  of  public  service  for 
the  Gannett  paper. 

Other  appointments:  David 
J.  Farren,  from  national  adver¬ 
tising  sales  to  promotion  man¬ 
ager;  Francis  J.  Poyatt,  from 
classified  advertising  sales  to 
national  advertising  sales ; 
Richard  A.  Comber,  from  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  credit  manager  to 
classified  advertising  sales. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Childs,  chief  political 
reporter  for  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  and  Observer  —  to  asso¬ 
ciate  news  director  of  public 
information  for  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity,  Durham,  N.C. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jack  Morgan,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News,  has 
been  named  a  member  of  the 
Stake  High  Council  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat¬ 
ter-day  Saints,  after  serving  as 
bishop  of  the  first  ward  in 
Klamath  Falls  eight  years. 

*  *  ♦ 

Ellen  Wakefield,  recent 
graduate  of  Fresno  State  Col¬ 
lege  in  California,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Idaho 
Statesman,  Boise,  as  a  copy 
editor. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Dave  Rosenzweig,  former 
AP  reporter  in  Saigon,  has 
joined  San  Fernando  Valley 
zone  staff  of  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Hi  *  * 

Martin  Brown,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Cairo 
(Ill.)  Evening  Citizen,  has 
joined  the  public  relations  staff 
at  Central  Telephone  Company 
of  Illinois.  He  will  serve  as 
suixerintendent  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  divisional  offices  at 
Des  Plaines. 

*  *  * 

Robert  R.  Schwarz,  editor 
of  the  Park  Ridge  (Ill.)  Herald 
— named  executive  editor  of  the 
Des  Plaines  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  six  suburban  weeklies. 
*  *  * 

Guy  L.  Smith  IV,  a  former 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  re¬ 
porter — named  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  information  at  the  Appala¬ 
chian  Regional  Commission,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ronald  D.  McMahan, 
who  resigned  to  become  press 
secretary  to  U.S.  Senator  How¬ 
ard  Baker. 


FARM  GIRL— The  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  has  appointed  ALMA 
KAUFMAN  as  farm  editor.  She 
was  born  into  an  Amish  farm 
home  and  left  the  community  in 
Holmes  County,  Ohio,  at  18  to 
complete  her  education,  graduat¬ 
ing  from  Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 
She  worked  for  the  Wooster 
(Ohio)  Daily  Record  and  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  in  Wash¬ 
ington  before  joining  the  Plain 
Dealer  in  March,  1966. 

New  career  ahead 

Past  60  and  facing  mandatory 
retirement  at  65,  Ralph  Sewell, 
assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  is  an  Okla¬ 
homa  City  University  law  stu¬ 
dent.  He  is  carrying  six  hours 
this  semester. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

June  McDermott  has  been 
named  phone  room  manager  in 
the  Omaha  World-Herald’s 
classified  department,  succeed¬ 
ing  Violet  Kennedy  who  is 
retiring.  Ruth  Ennenga  will 
be  the  supervisor  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  staff  and  Dorliss  Web¬ 
ster  will  head  the  non-com¬ 
mercial  ad  division. 

«  *  « 

Gordan  E.  Nelson,  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Fresno 

(Calif.)  Bee — named  vicepresi¬ 
dent/corporate  relations.  Fed¬ 
eral  National  Mortgage  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Washington. 

♦  *  * 

Frank  Sheridan,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News, 
has  retired  after  45  years  of 
service,  the  last  10  years  as 

CAM. 


Zeke  Rose,  a  former  Asbury 
Park  (N.J.)  Press  staffer,  is 
now  a  partner  in  PLR  Public 
Relations,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
He  had  been  a  vicepresident  at 
Harshe-Rotman  and  Druck. 
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in  the  n 

Carlos  Conde  named 
to  civil  rights  post 

Carlos  D.  Conde  will  become 
director  of  publications  and  in¬ 
formation  for  the  U.  S.  Com¬ 
mission  on  Civil  Rights,  suc¬ 
ceeding  James  D.  Williams,  who 
is  now  communications  director 
for  the  National  Urban  Leagfue- 

Conde,  whose  appointment 
was  announced  by  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  director,  Howard  A. 

Glickstein,  will  be  the  highest 
ranking  Mexican-American  in 
the  civil  rights  agency.  He 
worked  as  a  newsman  in  Texas 
and  Latin  America  before  be¬ 
coming  director  of  public  affairs 
for  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Opportunity  for  Spanish-Speak¬ 
ing  People  in  1969. 

•  •  « 

Gene  Wells,  publisher  of 

the  Delta  County  Independent, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Colorado  Press  Association. 

*  *  m 

FRta)  Foster  closed  out  al¬ 
most  43  years  in  the  newspaper 
business,  all  with  the  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Courier  recently. 
Foster  spent  24  years  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  and  then  graduated  to 
assistant  city  editor,  then  city 
editor. 


Pearson  O'Brien 


Pearson  is  promoted 
by  Dayton  Newspapers 

Walter  Pearson,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Dayton  Jour¬ 
nal  Herald  since  1962,  has  been 
named  assistant  circulation  di¬ 
rector  for  Dayton  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

John  S.  Shank,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  also  announced  three 
other  promotions. 

Charles  F.  O’Reilly,  Journal 
Herald  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager  since  1962,  succeeds  Pear¬ 
son  as  circulation  manager. 

Gary  F.  Clawson,  assistant 
city  circulation  manager,  has 
been  appointed  motor  route 
manager. 

Wayne  Raker  succeeds  Claw¬ 
son  as  assistant  city  circulation 
manager. 

Pearson  joined  the  Journal  in 
1946. 


WESTERN  STYLE — If't  Rodeo  Time  in  Tucson,  to  Keith  Carew,  re¬ 
write,  and  Dave  Green,  police  reporter,  dreu  for  the  occasion  in 
proper  western  attire. 
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Charles  Edwards  given 
citation  in  journalism 

Charles  B.  Edwards,  general 
manager  of  Broadcast  News 
Ltd.,  has  been  awarded  the  1971 
National  Press  Club  award  for 
distinguished  contribution  to 
journalism  in  Canada. 

A  Winnipeg  native,  he  began 
journalism  as  a  sports  reporter 
in  the  late  1920s  for  the  old 
Regina  Post  and  the  Regina 
Leader.  Later  he  wrote  sports 
for  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press. 
He  joined  The  Canadian  Press 
in  1933  and  in  1944  was  named 
manager  of  Press  News  Ltd., 
CP’s  broadcasting  news  subsidi¬ 
ary  and  forerunner  of  Broad¬ 
cast  News  Ltd. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Sieg — from  office  man¬ 
ager  to  controller  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press. 

*  *  * 

Andrew  H.  Jackson,  a  for¬ 
mer  advertising  salesman  for 
the  Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Times, 
and  his  wife  have  purchased 
Elsa’s  Lodge,  a  local  restaurant, 
for  $195,000. 

it  * 

Thomas  M.  Rettew  III  — 
from  deputy  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor  to  an  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Morning  News.  Pete  Gaffney 
— from  Dover  Bureau  chief  to 
Newark  Bureau  chief.  Alan 
A.  Mueller  —  from  Newark 
Bureau  to  assistant  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor.  David  0.  Oyler — to 
weekend  news  coverage.  Mi¬ 
chael  B.  SisAK  III,  night 
sports  editor. 

Allan  Zucker  —  appointed 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald- 
News. 

*  if  it 

Bettye  Anding  —  promoted 
to  women’s  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  States-Item.  She 
replaces  Patsy  Sims,  now  with 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle’s 
women’s  news  department. 

+  *  * 

Edward  E.  Luedtke  has 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  Math¬ 
ews,  Shannon  &  Cullen  Inc. 
in  Memphis.  He  was  formerly 
with  Plough  Inc.,  Lehn  &  Fink 
Products  Co.,  and  Carl  Shorter 
Food  Brokerage  in  Memphis. 

♦  *  * 

Nicholas  H.  Fellman  — 

from  the  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier- 

News  to  the  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Daily  Press  and  Times 
Herald  as  production  manager. 
*  *  * 

Arthur  R.  Kendall,  for¬ 
merly  public  service  director — 
named  to  new  post  of  director 
of  sales  for  the  Elmira  (N.Y.) 
Star-Gazette  and  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram. 


WALTER  I.  TENNEY  JR.,  South- 
ern  manager  of  Price  Paper  Cor¬ 
poration,  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  and  director  of  this 
newsprint  organization.  His  offices 
are  in  New  Orleans  and  he  is  in 
charge  of  newsprint  sales  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  southern  United  States. 

Harvey  K.  Johnson — pro¬ 
moted  to  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Marquette 
(Mich.)  Mining  Journal,  re¬ 
placing  Paul  D.  Yusko  who  re¬ 
signed. 

if  it  it 

A.  Alfred  Marcello,  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor  of  the  IFor- 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram — re¬ 
tired,  after  47-year  career  as  a 
newspaperman. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Strader  has  resigned 
from  the  Harte-Hanks  news¬ 
paper  group  to  join  the  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and 

Journal  management.  He  has 
been  publisher  of  the  Bryan 
Eagle  and  Corsicana  Daily  Sun. 

if  if  it 

John  Balmer,  professor  in 
the  drama  department  at  the 
University  of  Hartford,  wdll  be 
entertainment  editor  of  the 
Farmington  Valley  Herald, 

Simsbui-y,  Conn,  weekly. 
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Columbia  grads  swap  notes 
for  job-hunting  expedition 


By  Karlyn  Barker 

I'nilcd  Press  International 

Last  August  a  young  man  set 
off  looking  for  a  job,  proudly 
bearing  a  master’s  degree  from 
the  Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism. 

In  towns  across  the  country 
he  stopped  at  local  newspapers 
to  ask  about  employment.  The 
market  was  so  bad  that  when  he 
reached  San  Francisco  still 
jobless  he  took  a  room  at  the 
YMCA  and  phoned  the  school’s 
dean  in  a  state  of  panic. 

“Well,  son,”  said  Elie  Abel, 
former  \ew  York  Tinics,  De¬ 
troit  News,  and  NBC  correspon¬ 
dent,  “I  guess  you’d  better  start 
driving  back!” 

That  has  been  the  situation 
for  many  young  people  going 
into  journalism,  as  in  other  in¬ 
dustries  at  a  time  when  the 
economy  is  uncertain  and  money 
is  tight. 

‘Between  job^' 

It  was  a  rude  shock  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  journalism  school’s 
100  recent  graduates  to  find 
they  couldn’t  get  work  right 
away.  Some  of  them  showed  up 
recently  at  a  job  placement 
sjTnposium,  sponsored  by  the 
faculty  and  administrators,  to 
share  experiences  and  pass 
along  hard-learned  tips  on  how 
to  land  a  job. 

Some  of  those  present,  partic¬ 
ularly  graduates  entering  the 
broadcast  field,  were  already 
“between  jobs,”  haNung  been  the 
first  to  be  laid  off  when  that 
medium  instituted  employment 
cutbacks. 

Abel,  also  a  graduate  of  the 
school,  admitted  it  had  been 
many  years  since  he  had  gone 
job-hunting  but  said,  “W’e’ve 
all  known  for  some  months  that 
things  were  going  to  be  diffi¬ 
cult.” 

For  the  first  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  Columbia  this  year  sent 
out  a  letter  to  editors  and  alum¬ 
ni  that  did  not  ask  for  money, 
although  the  school  needs  it 
badly.  It  asked  for  jobs  or  job 
leads. 

Abel  told  the  students  what 
many  were  already  finding  out: 
“What  jobs  there  are  are  likely 
to  be  outside  New  York,  outside 
Chicago,  outside  Washington,  in 
the  smaller  towns.” 

The  general  report  from  the 
faculty  was  that  the  networks 


are  firing,  not  hiring  w'hile  wire 
services  are  mainly  holding  the 
line  and  not  doing  much  hiring. 

General  freere 

Norman  Isaacs,  retired  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  now  editor-in¬ 
residence  at  Columbia,  said  the 
newspaper  employment  situa¬ 
tion  was  “lousy  right  now”  be- 
cau.se  there  is  a  general  freeze 
on  hiring. 

Advice  on  how  to  crack  the 
market  was  varied.  One  girl 
graduate,  currently'  between 
jobs  termed  any  job-finding  suc¬ 
cess  a  “combination  of  luck, 
pusliing,  enthusiasm  and  skill. 
Just  get  your  foot  in  the  door. 
Don’t  expect  to  be  the  star  at 
first,”  she  said. 

During  the  course  of  the  sym¬ 
posium,  the  class  of  ’71  w'as 
told : 

— Send  letters,  the  more  the 
better,  and  always  try  to  follow 
through  with  personal  contact. 

“I  alw'ays  say  I’m  going  to  be 
in  this  city'  or  that  one,  even  if 
I’m  not,”  one  graduate  said. 
“And  I  always  say  I  want  to 
talk  about  a  job  even  if  there’s 
none  open  at  the  moment.” 

— Develop  all  the  skills  you 
can  because  “you  don’t  know 
where  you’ll  end  up  and  every¬ 
thing  helps,”  one  graduate  said. 

Copy  editing  course 

Abel  announced  the  school 
would  add  a  crash  course  in 
copy  editing  to  the  curriculum 
because  these  skills  are  always 
in  demand  and  could  lead  even¬ 
tually  to  reporting  assignments. 

— Don’t  be  too  rigid.  This  bit 
of  advice  came  from  a  girl  who 
had  turned  down  five  jobs  and 
is  now  trying  to  freelance. 

— Get  out  and  get  started. 
“Editors  don’t  care  if  you  can 
save  the  world,”  a  1969  gradu¬ 
ate  said,  “but  only  if  you  can  do 
the  basics.” 

In  the  resume  sent  to  a  pros¬ 
pective  employer,  assistant  dean 
Christopher  Trump  advised  stu¬ 
dents  to  “say  what  you’ve  done 
but  leave  your  interests  out”  so 
as  not  to  seem  too  selective. 

Another  graduate  said  it  was 
a  good  idea  to  read  and  com¬ 
ment  about  the  paper  in  one’s 
job  application. 


— Send  in  neat  and  correctly 
spelled  resumes  that  have  a 
personal  touch  to  them. 

“I  hate  to  have  my  name  mis¬ 
spelled,”  Isaacs  said.  “This  kind 
of  application  is  a  real  turn 
off.” 

“Convince  the  editor  that 
Eureka  or  Wichita  is  for  you,” 
one  faculty  member  said.  “You 
don’t  have  to  promise  you’ll  stay 
there  forever.” 

Landed  in  Alaska 

Abel  cited  the  example  of  one 
student  w'ho,  unknown  to  the 
school,  had  taken  off  for  Alaska 
and  was  now  happily  employed 
in  Anchorage. 

A  1969  graduate  pinned  her 
job  success  on  making  an  im¬ 
pression  during  the  interview. 

“I  felt  the  whole  thing  slip¬ 
ping  away  from  me,”  said  the 
girl,  who  did  her  master’s  thesis 
on  women’s  liberation,  “like  the 
guy  wasn’t  really  interested.  So 
I  just  leaned  forward  and  said, 
you’re  afraid  of  me,  aren’t  you? 
and  that  started  a  whole  new 
discussion.” 


KARLYN  BARKER  received  her 
master's  degree  from  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  in  1970.  She  was 
hired  by  UPl  on  Sept.  29,  1970 
and  is  a  member  of  its  New  York 
staff. 

The  interview  was  with  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  she  got 
the  job. 

An  employed  black  graduate 
said  getting  his  radio  job  was  a 
“fluke”  because  of  his  race,  but 
he  agreed  with  a  Puerto  Rican 
graduate  that  most  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  “slots”  have  been  filled. 

“You’ll  have  as  much  difficul¬ 
ty  finding  a  job  this  year  as 
during  the  past  200  years,”  he 
said. 

For  everyone,  there  was  one 
final  pessimistic  tip  about  job- 
hunting  during  these  economi¬ 
cally  strained  times:  “Start 
looking  last  month.” 


Starting  pay  higher; 
more  johs  availahle 


Newspapers,  wire  services 
and  television  news  depart¬ 
ments  increased  starting  sal¬ 
aries  in  1970  more  than  the 
other  media  occupations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  annual  journal¬ 
ism  employment  survey  by  the 
Newspaper  Fund.  Public  rela¬ 
tions  and  radio  news  salaries 
declined  over  the  same  period. 

Wire  service  salaries,  which 
recorded  a  one-year  rise  of 
12  .5%  led  the  other  media  with 
an  average  of  $147.19.  Public 
relations  was  second  with  an 
average  starting  salary  of 
$137.12  per  week.  Daily  news¬ 
papers,  which  increased  6.9%  in 
one  year,  paid  average  starting 
wages  of  $132.39.  Television 
newsmen  w'ere  paid  average 
salaries  of  $134.68,  an  increase 
of  8.4%.  Radio  news  salaries  fell 
11%,  to  $121.59. 

The  number  of  journalism 
jobs  available  to  college  gradu¬ 


ates  also  increased  13%  in 
number  over  1969,  due  mainly 
to  a  larger  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  than  in  the  previous  year, 
according  to  the  Fund. 

This  increase  would  have 
been  higher,  except  for  a  1.5% 
decline  in  1970  of  the  media’s 
share  of  the  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates.  This  decline  contributed  to 
the  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  jobless  graduates. 
Nearly  one-third  is  “married, 
traveling,  no  job,  or  unreport¬ 
ed.” 

That  accounts  for  a  60% 
increase  in  the  number  of 
jobless  journalism  graduates  in 
one  year. 

The  increased  jobless  rate 
among  journalism  graduates 
was  largely  because  of  a  42.5% 
decline  in  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  entering  graduate  school, 
military  service,  and  other  non¬ 
journalism  jobs. 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Getting  Unloaded 

A  recent  column  commenting  on  the  displacement  of 
nnlond  by  offload,  which  is  oftenest  found  in  military 
prose,  and  raising  the  question  whether  offload  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  desirable,  brought  some  interesting  comment. 

Warren  H.  Goodman,  public  relations  director  for  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  wrote,  “I  agree  with  you 
that  offload  would  be  unnecessary  if  it  meant  the  same 
as  unload,  but  I  think  that  people  in  the  transportation 
industry,  who  use  the  word  properly,  use  it  to  convey  a 
meaning  not  implicit  in  unload.  As  I  understand  it,  when 
a  cargo  on  a  ship  or  aircraft  reaches  its  destination,  it 
is  unloaded.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  speak  of  that  cargo 
l)eing  offloaded. 

“However,  there  are  occasions  when  cargo  must  be 
taken  off  a  ship  or  aircraft  before  its  departure  for  its 
<lestination  or  during  a  stop  at  an  intermediate  point. 
This  may  happen  when  a  mechanical  difficulty  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  original  carrier  to  leave,  and  the  cargo 
must  be  placed  on  another  one.  It  sometimes  happens 
with  a  portion  of  the  cargo  on  an  aircraft  when  wind 
or  weather  conditions  may  require  a  lighter  load  for 
safety  reasons.  There  are  many  either  possible  causes. 
It  is  cargo  being  taken  off  under  such  circumstances 
which  is  offloaded  rather  than  unloaded. 

“I  can  see  why  people  not  directly  connected  with  the 
transportation  industry  (obviously  including  the  editors 
of  Webster’s  dictionary)  might  not  be  aware  of  this 
difference  in  meaning.” 

Richard  Abbott,  information  officer  for  Consolidated- 
Rathurst  Ltd.,  Montreal,  commented,  “I  agree  with  you 
that  offload  is  an  unnecessary  variant.  It's  one  I’ve  heard 
for  years  in  English,  as  opposed  to  American,  idiom. 
You’ve  checked  the  American  dictionaries,  so  I  thought 
I’d  have  a  look  at  the  Shorter  Oxford.  Sure  enough, 
there  it  was:  offload.  South  African,  1850,  after  Dutch 
afladen,  transitive,  to  unload.  The  trouble  is  that  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  language. 

“But  take  overfly,  which  crops  up  now  and  again.  I 
think  the  first  time  it  appeared  was  after  that  U-2 
flight  over  the  Soviet  Union.  Journalists  fell  all  over 
themselves  with  the  word.  Overflight  I  can  take,  but 
overfly  for  fly  over  is  utterly  useless.  I  think  it  got  into 
English  from  survoler  in  French  and  may  have  been 
picked  up  from  a  United  Nations  translator.  Presently 
(which  I  allow  myself  to  use  with  the  present  tense) 
the  word  is  dormant.  Perhaps  this  would  be  a  good  time 
to  kill  it.” 

*  *  ♦ 

Mr.  Goodman’s  technical  sense  for  offload  is  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  since  it  makes  a  distinction  not  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for.  But  of  course  such  a  meaning  would  have  to 
be  limited  to  technical  contexts  aimed  at  transportation 
specialists,  since  it  is  not  given  in  dictionaries. 

Mr.  Abbott’s  theory  about  mrvoler  as  the  basis  for 
overfly  may  have  merit.  It  reminds  me  of  the  supposition 
that  the  new  use  of  hopefully  to  mean  I  hope,  it  is  hoped 
rather  than  the  traditional  in  a  hopeful  manner  was 
prompted  by  the  German  hoffentlich,  which  does  mean 
it  is  hoped.  The  trouble  with  this  idea,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  that  not  enough  Americans  know  German  to  account 
for  the  shift  in  meaning.  And  furthermore,  those  who 
do  know  German  are  unlikely  to  warp  an  English  ex¬ 
pression  to  correspond  with  a  German  sense. 

Hopefully  for  it  is  hoped  (“The  report  will  serve, 
hopefully,  to  keep  Congress  in  line”)  is  deplored  by  four 
current  dictionaries  of  usage,  and  by  a  usage  note  in 
the  American  Heritage  Dictionary  as  well.  American 
Heritage  nevertheless  recognizes  the  new  misuse  in  its 
definitions,  and  it  has  been  accepted  as  well  by  the 
Standard  College  Dictionary  and  Random  House.  Webster 
III,  published  in  1961,  did  not  come  out  soon  enough  to 
catch  it. 

. No.  419 . 
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Public  board’s 
membership  is 
tacked  to  story 

The  story  about  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  proceedings  was  excellent, 
but  who  are  the  members  of  the 
Commission? 

That  was  a  fine  piece  on  the 
Council,  but  who  are  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council? 

To  answer  these  questions  for 
its  readers,  the  Athens  (Ga.) 
Banner-Herald  has  established 
a  new  format  for  reporting  the 
meetings  of  various  commis¬ 
sions,  agencies,  boards  and  other 
elected  groups. 

Following  the  story  about  any 
group,  the  Banner-Herald  lists 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
group  followed  by  a  list  of 
members  who  did  not  attend 
the  meeting  being  reported. 

Publisher  N.  S.  Hayden  re¬ 
ports  the  new  format  brought 
immediate  favorable  response 
from  the  public,  and  a  cry  of 
anguish  from  some  elected  and 
appointed  officials. 

“The  general  public  feels  that 
this  is  one  of  the  best  things  we 
have  ever  done,”  Hayden  said. 

Public  officials,  on  the  other 
hand  feel  the  heat  of  the  list  of 
absentees,  the  publisher  said. 
“Since  we  started  the  listing  a 


few  months  ago  absenteeism 
seems  to  have  dropped  at  most 
meetings.” 

The  listing  is  one  in  a  series 
of  innovations  the  Banner-Her¬ 
ald  has  experimented  with  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  About 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  paper 
began  running  a  summary  of  the 
issue  treated  in  every  editorial 
at  the  top  of  the  editorial. 

• 

Critics  Institute 
invites  young  writers 

Applications  are  now  being 
accepted  from  young  journalists 
who  wish  to  attend  the  National 
Critics  Institute,  held  annually 
by  the  Eugene  O’Neill  Memo¬ 
rial  Theatre  Center,  concurrent 
with  the  National  Pla>'\\u'ights’ 
Conference  during  which  16 
new  plays  will  be  staged. 

Eight  candidates  will  be 
chosen  to  participate  in  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  work-study  program 
held  at  Waterford,  Conn.,  July 
11  through  August  8. 

The  Critics  Institute  is  under 
the  direction  of  Ernest  Schier, 
drama  and  film  critic  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Applications,  including  writ¬ 
ing  samples,  should  be  sent  to 
the  Critics  Institute,  O’Neill 
Theatre  Center,  Suite  1012, 
1860  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10023.  The  deadline  for 
applications  is  May  15. 
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Mail  hike  threatens 
rural  circulation 


Probable  loss  of  rural  sub¬ 
scribers,  if  postal  rate  increases 
compel  newspapers  to  sharply  i 
boost  their  prices  for  mail  de-  1 
livery,  concerned  the  meml)ers  i 
of  Central  States  Circulation  i 
Managers  Association  this 
week  in  Indianapolis. 

An  immediate  effect  of 
higher  postage  rates  would  be 
extension  of  motor  routes,  some 
circulators  agreed,  but  one 
manager  said  he  figured  the  pa¬ 
per  would  have  to  charge  $2.35 
a  week  for  a  subscription  and 
he  didn’t  believe  he  could  get 
that  much. 

H.  W.  Stuart,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph,  used 
his  paper  as  an  example  of 
what  the  Postal  Rate  Commis¬ 
sion  proposes.  In  the  Panta- 
graph’s  case  the  proposed  in¬ 
crease  amounts  to  187  percent 
in  five  years,  if  it  includes  a 
per  piece  surcharge. 

Stuart  said  the  Pantagraph’s 
1970  second  class  postage  bill 
was  $65,734  on  a  mail  circula¬ 
tion  of  12,450,  which  is  26% 
of  its  total.  With  the  increase, 
the  postage  bill  would  be  $188,- 
657  in  the  fifth  year. 

James  W.  Ramsdell,  Oshkosh 
(Wis.)  Daily  Northwestern, 
was  elected  president  of  Cen¬ 
tral  States  CM  A,  Herbert  B. 
Gilmore,  Michigan  City  (Ind.) 
Netvs-Dispatch,  moving  to  first 
vicepresident. 

The  subject  of  newsj)ai)er 
pricing  also  was  foremost  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Midwest  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  .4ssociation 
in  Kansas  City.  Arthur  H. 
(Red)  Motley,  chairman  of 
Parade  magazine,  said  it  won’t 
be  too  long  before  the  15^ 
weekday  and  25<f  Sunday 
prices  must  be  raised. 

He  thought  many  metropoli¬ 
tan  papers  are  making  more 
profit  with  decreased  circula¬ 
tion  l)ecause  “pushing  papers 
out  450  miles”  is  too  expensive. 

James  L.  Knight,  chairman 
of  Knight  Newspapers,  said  it 
would  lie  “a  whole  new  ball 
game”  if  the  Inteinational 
Mailers  Union  tries  to  organ¬ 
ize  carriers,  as  rumored. 

Apurtineiit  deliveries 

He  suggested  that  circulators 
should  contact  apartment  house 
builders  in  the  planning  stage 
and  arrange  for  newspaper  de¬ 
liveries.  This  could  be  an  ad¬ 
vertised  feature  of  services  for 
the  tenants,  he  said. 
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tireatens  Laird  at  ANPA  ^  ^ 

U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  refused  ed  space 

g  •  Melvin  Laird,  will  address  the 

.RllOn  membership  luncheon  ODDOSe  DaleV 

during  the  annual  convention  rr  J 

on  Wednesday,  April  21,  in  the  140  editorial  depart- 

It’s  essential,  Knight  said,  stoiia,  m  ew  ork.  employees  of  the  Chicago 

for  newspapers  to  give  retail-  Announcement  of  Laird  s  ap-  Sim-Times  and  Daily  Netvs, 

ers  and  other  advertisers  a  P^arance  was  ™ade  by  ANPA  signgjj  ^  petition  this  week  sup- 

high  degree  of  dwelling  cov-  President  Richard  H.  Black-  ^  Friedman, 

erage  or  else  they  will  turn  to  okonw  (  nd.)  Tubnnc.  Republican,  for  election  to  the 


for  newspapers  to  give  retail¬ 
ers  and  other  advertisers  a 
high  degree  of  dwelling  cov- 


supplemental  media.  _ 

Don  Morse,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 

World  and  Tribune,  was  elected 

president  of  the  Midwest  Boys  Club  aided 
CMA.  Jerry  Callahan,  Omaha  by  dotlliuo  toumcv 
World  Herald,  is  first  vicepres¬ 
ident.  Joseph  B.  Forsee,  St.  Jo-  The  tenth  annual  < 


_  office  of  Chicago  Mayor,  and 

asked  that  space  for  dissenting 
staff  opinions  be  allowed  the 
Oys  Club  aided  petitioners  on  the  jiapers’  edi- 

f  domino  tournev  i h  i 

'  Marshall  Field,  IV,  publisher 

The  tenth  annual  domino  of  the  newspapers,  refused 


seph  News-Press,  was  named  championships  sponsored  by  the  their  request, 
secretaiy-treasurer  to  succeed  Francisco  Chronicle  again  Field  had  editorially  endorsed 

Frank  W.  Long,  w'ho  is  now  Provided  the  bulk  of  the  budget  for  re-election  Democrat  Rich- 
business  administrator  of  the  required  to  operate  the  Hunters  ard  J.  Daley  on  Wednesday  in 


Wichita  Eagle  &  Beacon. 

Two  reporters  cover 
world  bebiiid  bars 


Point  Boys  Club  for  another  the  News  and  on  Thursday  in 
.  the  Sun-Times.  He  did  so  after 
Emmett  Cashin  and  Reginald  consulting  with  the  editorial 
R.  Kearton  won  the  title  de-  boards  of  the  two  pajiers. 
scribed  by  the  Chronicle  as  Field  refused  to  allow’  the 


world  behind  bars  scribed  by  the  Chronicle  as  Field  refused  to  allow’  the 

Two  San  Francisco  Chronicle  ®hampiOTship  of  the  domino  newsmen  space  on  his  editorial 

reporters,  Charles  Howe  and  f  pages  to  support  Friedman  be- 

Tim  Findley  lived  for  three  Ilf®  contestants,  cause,  he  said,  he  did  not  want 

months  behind  the  gates,  bars  TwISs  ^a^nd  ^medllEr  for  precedent  of  allowing 

and  fences  of  California’s  Ji^^fniSs^lnd  tu^ner^  un  T^e  ^^"P^oy®®®  to  oppose  policies  of 

prisons  and  reported  their  im-  ,  runners-up.  The  j,jg  new’spapers  on  the  editorial 

prisons  anu  reporiea  ineir  im  scorers  get  “pigeon  plaques”  ,,atrpc 


prisons  and  reported  their  im-  scorers  gc 

pressions  in  a  series  of  articles,  ^  dinner. 

Said  the  Chronicle,  “The  repor¬ 
ters  w’ent  everywhere,  from 
“model”  institutions  to  places 


pages. 

The  new’smen,  w’ho  represent 
about  one  third  of  the  papers’s 
combined  news  staffs  of  224 
people,  asked  if  they  could  run 
advertisements  in  Field’s  paper 


where  men  are  caged  like  ani-  u  ,  i  people,  asKed  it  they  could  run 

mals  23  hours  a  day.  They  Iiew’spapers  advertisements  in  Field’s  paper 

probed  w’hat  it  is  that  makes  Hotels  in  British  Columbia  explain  their  stand.  Field 
one  man  a  prisoner  and  another  such  as  the  Empress,  Victoria,  if  the  ads  met 

a  guard.  They  lived  in  cell  Bayshore  and  Georgia  of  the  f®®  requirements  of  good  taste, 
blocks  and  they  lived  with  the  Western  chain  in  Vancouver  "^^®  Petitioners  claimed  the 
men  in  the  gun  tow’ers.”  and  the  Vancouver  Hilton,  are  endorsements  of  Daley  were  in- 

The  reporters  were  free  men  issuing  their  own  miniature  consistent  with  the  previous 

in  free  men’s  clothing,  however,  morning  new’spaper  for  guests,  •‘^t^mds  the  new’spapers  had 

because  the  authorities  feared  just  as  the  ocean  liners  used  to  taken  in  regard  to  public  hous- 


for  their  safety  as  inmates. 


Journalists’  background, 
training  will  be  studied 


The  John  and  Marv  R.  Mar- 


ing,  transportation,  schools,  and 
human  race  relations. 

Field  replied  that  “support 
of  Mayor  Daley  is  not  incon- 
I  1  sistent  w’ith  our  policies.  He 

has  made  mi.stakes  but  we  have 
”  called  him  on  them.  We  feel 

•  J*  J  that  Daley  is  in  a  far  better 

'  position  to  correct  Chicago’s 

problems  than  Richard  Fried¬ 
man.  Naturally  our  columnists 
Lloyd  N.  Morrisett,  president  and  cartoonists  are  free  to 


kle  Foundation  has  announced  of  the  Markle  Foundation,  state  their  view’s.” 
a  grant  of  $188,000  to  the  Na-  w’hich  has  made  a  substantial  • 

tional  Opinion  Research  Center  grant  to  Columbia  University  |jj  Kappa  Tau  Alpba 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  for  other  journalism  endeavors.  Northern  Illinois  University’s 
for  a  sociological  study  of  said  little  reliable  information  journalism  Department  has  re- 
journalists  in  the  United  exists  about  practicing  journal-  ceived  approval  for  membership 
States.  ,  ,,  , ,  1  Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  the  na- 

The  study  w’lll  be  directed  The  Markle  Foundation  is  tional  scholastic  honorary  journ- 
by  Dr.  John  W’.  C.  Johnstone,  devoted  to  fostering  a  better  alism  society.  Dr.  Quintus  C. 
a  sociologist  at  the  University  understanding  of  the  communi-  Wilson,  member'  of  NIU’s 
of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle.  cations  media  and  to  improving  journalism  faculty  and  past  na- 

A  cross-section  of  1,800  full-  their  educational  service.  tional  president  of  the  society, 

time  journalists  from  400  or-  The  first  task  the  researchers  said  membership  in  Kappa  Tau 
ganizations  will  be  interview’ed  face  is  to  find  out  how  many  Alpha  “pays  recognition  to  the 
for  information  on  their  back-  journalists  are  employed  in  quality  of  our  journalism  de¬ 
ground  and  training,  how  they  different  types  of  media.  partment,  particularly  in  light 

are  recruited  into  the  field  and  Final  results  from  the  study  of  the  fact  that  we  received  ac- 
how’  they  view  current  issues  will  be  published  in  June,  creditation  for  the  department 
in  American  journalism.  1972.  only  last  semester.’  ’ 
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ing  and  the  new  Saturday  paper 
rose  a  whopping  1,600  inches. 

One  discount  store  figured  it 
had  a  $5,000  increase  in  sales 
which  it  attributed  directly  to 
an  advertisement  in  Saturday 
Morning.  Another  retailer  who 
featured  a  Saturday  special  re¬ 
ported  that  he  sold  more  than 
$1,600  worth  on  the  special 
alone. 

The  new  promotion  campaign 
was  preceded  by  a  price  increase 
of  10  cents  per  week  for  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  newstand  price 
was  increased  when  the  week¬ 
end  papers  were  introduced. 
Sunday  went  from  15  to  25 
cents  and  daily  from  10  to  15 
cents. 


Whipple  and  Carlson 
establish  PR  agency 
George  C.  Whipple  Jr.  and 
Walter  Carlson  have  formed  a 
public  relations  agency  in  New 
York  City.  Whipple  was  senior 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  SSC&B  ad 
agency.  Carlson  was  a  reporter 
and  editor  for  the  New  York 
Times  for  14  years,  before  leav¬ 
ing  in  1966  to  join  Ted  Bates 
ad  agency  to  handle  public  re¬ 
lations.  Initially,  the  new  firm 
will  have  as  clients,  SSC&B  and 
Family  Circle  magazine  and 
(Mich.)  News  liked  The  front  page  looks  normal  "'as  up  500  inches  in  advertis-  the  Topper  Corporation, 
cs,  the  newspaper  in-  enough  and  the  next  several 
m  in  its  Sunday  news-  pages  are  as  might  be  expected.  ~~  *  ~  ~~ 

But  the  reader  comes  to  an  up-  i  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

iders  received  a  lot  side  down  page,  which  is  no  I  ^  ^ 


SUNDAY  Saginaw  News. 


SATURDAY  Saginaw  News. 


Readers  want  color  comics: 
Sat.-Sun.  package  revampci 


/  HOW  CAN  I  TELL\ 
^  WHAT’S  GOING  ON  J 
^  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  j 
V  BUSINESS?  / 


f  LOOK  IN  ^ 
E&P.  HONEY. 
I’M  NO  FORTUNE 
TELLER.  * 
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Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name . 

Address  . . 


Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  ... 
□  Remittance  enclosed 


$8  a  year,  *J.S.  and  Canada — 
All  other  countries,  $20  a  year. 


Organ  donor  registry 
program  is  repeated 


Success  of  an  oi’gan  donor 
program  launched  a  year  ago 
by  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  has 
resulted  in  a  second  major 
signup  effort. 

Benefactor  of  the  community 
service  program  is  the  Inter- 
mountain  Organ  Bank,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah  Medical  Center,  a 
clearing  house  for  persons 
awaiting  human  tissue  trans¬ 
plants  and  those  wishing  to  be¬ 
queath  such  tissues  upon  their 
deaths. 

The  first  Tribune  donor  drive 
began  January  1,  1970.  It  hit 
its  peak  February  22  when 
donor  cards  were  inserted  in  the 
Tribune’s  Sunday  press  run  of 
190,000.  The  second  mass  ap¬ 
peal  was  January  24,  1971. 

Doctors  at  the  bank  were 
hopeful  of  obtaining  6,000 
pledges  from  the  first  drive  and 
thus  activate  the  bank’s  regis¬ 
try  program.  The  year-long 
program,  however,  registei’ed 
8,000  donors. 

The  registering  of  potential 
donors  was  one  of  two  major 
goals  of  the  drive.  The  other — 
and  probably  more  important — 
objective  was  to  focus  attention 
on  the  success  of  transplants 
and  the  importance  of  giving 
permission  for  transplants  w'hen 
requested  after  the  death  of  a 
next  of  kin. 

Bank  records  show  that  “per¬ 
mission  granted’’  by  next  of  kin 
for  removal  of  human  tissue 
from  a  dead  relative  increased 
from  50  per  cent  approval  be¬ 
fore  the  drive  to  65  per  cent 
after. 

More  kidney  trunsplants 

Further  success  of  the  drive 
is  measured  by  the  number  of 
kidney  transplants  performed. 
Between  July  and  December, 


1969,  eight  kidneys  were  grafted 
by  bank  doctors.  For  the  same 
period  in  1970,  16  kidneys  were 
transplanted.  In  all  of  1970 
there  were  28  such  transplants, 
more  than  one  fourth  the  num¬ 
ber  of  such  grafts  performed  in 
the  Intermountain  Area  since 
the  first  in  1965. 

The  first  such  drive  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  was  aimed  at  sup¬ 
plementing  the  Giving  of  Body 
Parts  Act  passed  by  the  1969 
Utah  Legislature.  This  law 
clarified  a  person’s  right  to  be¬ 
queath  medically-usable  parts  of 
his  body  to  humanity  for  trans¬ 
plantation  upon  his  death.  Be¬ 
fore  the  law  it  was  necessary  to 
get  permission  for  tissue  re¬ 
moval  from  the  nearest  relative 
of  a  prospective  donor. 

Because  of  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  medical  center,  the 
drive  stressed  kidney  trans¬ 
plants  but  the  bank  is  equipped 
to  register  donors  of  cornea, 
skin,  bone,  nerve  and  glands. 

Before  the  Tribune  program, 
the  bank  had  no  way  of  regis¬ 
tering  donors  and  no  way  of  in¬ 
forming  the  public  of  the  great 
strides  made  in  the  field  of 
transplantation.  It  was  faced 
with  tw'o  major  hurdles:  (1)  the 
public’s  natural  tendency  to  shy 
away  from  the  topic  of  death 
and  (2)  the  fact  that  70  per 
cent  of  the  1.5  million  residents 
of  the  region  are  members  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  (Mormon) 
whose  doctrine  stresses  life 
after  death. 

Doctors  at  the  bank  felt  the 
8,000  pledges  resulting  from  the 
first  drive  and  a  good  early  re¬ 
turn  from  the  second  showed 
the  two  hurdles  had  been  over¬ 
come. 


^  ^  ^  ^  “IN  MY  JUDGMENT  4  ^  4^  4 

The  flying  of  an  American  flag  at  home  i$  not  only  a  fine 
demonstration  of  patriotism,  but  also  an  instructive  way  to 
demonstrate  to  children  the  meaning  of  each  holiday  and  the  nature 
of  the  citizen's  commitment  to  his  country," 

Robert  F.  Kennedy 

It  costs  so  little  yet  means  so  much  to  your  community  and  to  your 
country,  bach  generation  needs  to  be  indoctrinated  anew.  Offer  flags  as  a 
patriotic  public  service.  Feel  the  warmth,  and  glow  with  the  pride  that  over 
600  of  your  fellow  newspapermen  have  felt  by  painting  your  town  Red, 
White  and  Blue.  Over  200  of  them  do  this  every  year!  Valley  Forge,  makers 
of  the  finest  quality  flags,  offer,  through  “The  Flag  People”  in  St.  Louis, 
the  best  home  flying  flag  kit  on  the  market  in  popular  eost  range.  Write  for 
a  free  sample  and  all  details  today.  Call  collect  for  an  earful  of  patriotism, 
and  how  to  do  more  for  your  community  and  paint  a  colorful  image  for 
your  paper.  314-241-8100  — 

TAMM-VOGT  COMPANY,  “The  Flag  People”  ^  ^ 

*  2200  Olive  Street  —  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63103  ^  ^ 


Persons  filling  out  the  post¬ 
age-paid  donor  forms  receive 
wallet  sized  cards  which  they 
should  carry  on  their  person  at 
all  times.  In  event  of  death  or 
serious  injury,  the  card  alerts 
next  of  kin,  the  clergy,  attend¬ 
ing  physicians  or  police  officers 
that  the  bearer  is  an  organ 
donor  who  has  willed  medically- 
usable  parts  of  his  body  to  hu¬ 
manity  for  transplantation. 

*  *  * 

HOT  RODS  —  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  group  of  17 
newspapers  in  13  Texas  mar¬ 
kets,  was  presented  the  National 
Hot  Rod  Association  Media 
Award  for  outstanding  service 
in  the  promotion  of  drag  racing. 
The  award  was  presented  as  a 
direct  result  of  a  weekly  drag 
racing  column,  “Bench  Racing,” 
written  by  Shay  Nichols,  an 
Abilene  housewife  and  mother, 
\vho  gets  out  on  the  track  and 
races  as  well  as  writing  about  it. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

BEAUTY  CLINIC  —  An¬ 
nouncement  that  Dr.  Irwin  Max¬ 
well  Stillman,  author  of  “The 
Doctor’s  Quick  Weight  Loss 
Diet,”  would  be  appearing  at  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  “After- 
Thirty  Beauty  Clinic”  brought 
in  a  flood  of  requests  for  free 
clinic  tickets.  The  clinic,  an  an¬ 
nual  event,  is  held  for  one  day, 
with  two  sessions.  To  accommo¬ 
date  requests,  an  additional  two 
sessions  were  required.  About 
7,000  attended,  including  a  few 
men. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Stillman, 
Miss  Joy  Utley,  beauty  author¬ 
ity  and  p.r.  director  of  Frances 
Denney  Cosmetics,  discussed 
skin  care.  A  showing  of  spring 
fashions  concluded  each  session. 

iti 

CONDOMINIUMS  —  The  De¬ 
troit  Sews  Home  Section  spot¬ 
lighted  the  recent  boom  in  con¬ 
dominium  living  with  a  special 
12-page  tabloid  section.  “Con- 
dominium.s — how,  why  and  what 
they  are,”  was  produced  under 
the  direction  of  Home  News  sec¬ 
tion  editor  Carl  Konzelman  and 
associate  editor  Jack  Woerpel, 
and  featured  a  short  history  of 
the  field,  carrying  advertising 
from  20  Detroit-area  developers. 
The  section  was  a  tie-in  with 
the  Home,  Furniture  and  Flower 
show. 


Neil  MacNeil 

Neil  MacNeil  retires 
from  promotion  post 

Neil  MacNeil,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intel- 
ligene;er,  retired  February  26 
after  35  years’  service. 

Also  retiring  after  37  years 
at  the  Post-Intelligencer  is  Fred 
Marshall,  promotion  department 
artist. 

George  Barnecut  Jr.  has  been 
named  promotion  department 
manager. 

John  Lyon,  formerly  national 
advertising  manager,  has  been 
named  marketing  director  of 
the  Post-Intelligencer.  Howard 
Johnson  has  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager. 

at  the  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  Wharton  School  of  Fi¬ 
nance  and  Commerce  saying 
that  “unless  we  slow  down, 
union  power  we’re  headed  for 
maximum  trouble.”  Taking  the 
opposite  side.  Professor  Everett 
M.  Kasselow,  economics  profes¬ 
sor  and  member  of  the  Institute 
of  Industrial  Relations  at  the 
University  of  WMsconsin,  said, 
“collective  bargaining  fills  a 
very  basic  need  in  our  country.” 
*  *  « 

GROCERY  PRODUCTS— 
The  24th  annual  report  of  a 
distribution  survey  of  products 
normally  handled  in  grocery 
stores  is  now  being  distributed 
by  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 
The  report  is  a  120-page  compi¬ 
lation  of  all  the  brands  and  pro¬ 
duct  types  found  in  65  corporate 
chains  and  supermarkets  in  13 
cities  where  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  are  published.  It 
covers  77  different  classifica¬ 
tions  of  merchandise.  8,634  dif¬ 
ferent  brands  are  presented — 
463  more  than  in  last  year’s  re¬ 
port,  and  1,008  more  than  in 
1968. 

Since  the  classifications  were 
identical  in  each  of  the  survey 
years,  the  evidence  is  that  there 
is  increasing  demand  for  shelf 
space  by  more  brands  and  a 
greater  variety  of  product 
types. 
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PUBLIC  FORUM— The  third 
in  a  series  of  public  forums  on 
subjects  of  current  interest  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  and  Tex¬ 
as  Christian  University  Even¬ 
ing  College  was  held  Jan.  21  in 
the  University’s  auditorium. 
“Collective  bargaining”  was  the 
topic  of  the  forum,  with  Dr. 
Herbert  R.  Northrup,  director 
of  Industrial  Relations  Institute 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Bulk  rates  ignore 
expense  and  results 

By  Elclrecl  Garter 

('AM.  Allanlu  Journal  and  Cun!>titutiun 


(This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
articles  in  which  CAMs  will  ex¬ 
press  their  views  in  an  “equal 
space”  arrangement  with  Stan 
Finsness,  the  regular  conductor 
of  this  department  in  E&P.) 

On  most  newspapers,  Classi¬ 
fied  rates  are  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  linage — when  they  can  and 
should  be  designed  to  produce 
results  for  our  Advertisers.  I 
refer  specifically  to  bulk  space 
rates — ^wherein  the  Advertiser 
earns  a  specific  rate  regardless 
of  the  size  of  the  ad  or  how 
many  days  the  ad  runs. 

Let’s  take  the  example  of  a 
rate  of  25<^  per  line  for  3,000 
or  more  lines  in  a  month,  with 
three  different  advertisers: 

1 —  Runs  a  100  line  ad  for 
30  consecutive  days; 

2 —  Runs  thirty  100-line  ads; 

3 —  Runs  1,000  three-line  ads 
each  for  1  day; 

All  three  Advertisers  pay  the 
same  25<?  per  line  rate,  yet  each 
costs  out  differently.  Each  ad 
produces  11  cost  steps  for  the 
first  insertion.  Subsequent  con¬ 
secutive  insertions  add  only  2 
cost  steps.  Now,  let’s  review 
those  three  Advertisers  in  view 
of  costs.  All  use  the  same 
amount  of  newsprint,  but  that’s 
where  costs  similarity  stops. 

Advertiser  #1  produces  11 
plus  58  or  69  cost  steps 

Advertiser  #2  produces  11  x 
30  or  330  cost  steps 


Eldred  Garter 
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Advertiser  #3  produces  11  x 
1,000  or  11,000  cost  steps 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  Ad¬ 
vertiser  #1  and  #2  paid  a 
large  portion  of  #3’s  ad  costs. 
Just  consider  the  difference  in 
man-hours  on  those  three  Ad¬ 
vertisers.  Yet  we  only  bill  each 
advertiser  at  the  same  25(t  per 
line  rate. 

Bulk  Space  Rate  Structures 
are  satisfactory  for  Retail  Dis¬ 
play,  where  the  ads  seek  read¬ 
ers,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
Classified  Columns  readers 
seek  the  ads.  Classified’s  Audi¬ 
ence  changes  every  day. 
Whereas  Sports  Fans  read  the 
Sport  Section  each  day  and 
women  read  the  Women’s 
Pages  each  day.  Classified’s 
Readers  read  CLASSIFIED 
07ily  when  they  want.  Multiple 
insertion  means  R-E-S-U-L-T-S 
both  for  the  advertiser  and  the 
newspaper.  Bulk  Space  Rate  do 
not  encourage  multiple  inser¬ 
tion — in  fact  it  encourages  your 
adv’ertisers,  to  advertise,  as  he 
wishes — not  as  he  should. 

Sliding  scale  rale 

Many  newspapers  offer  a 
sliding  scale  rate  for  ads  from 
individuals  because  the  newspa¬ 
per  knows  this  is  the  w'ay  to 
results — yet  commercial  adver¬ 
tisers  are  on  a  Bulk  Space 
Rates.  For  25  years  I’ve  heard, 
“A  3  time  ad  is  7  times  more 
effective  than  a  1-time  ad”. 

Probably  every  CAM  has 
heard  this  at  some  time  or 
other.  Whether  it  is  accurate 
or  not  I  don’t  know  but  I  do 
know  that  w'e’ll  see  1-time  ads 
repeated  over  and  over  w'hile 
most  10-time  ads  wdll  be  killed 
before  expiration. 

We  are  in  the  “Advertising 
Result  Producing  Business” 
and  one  way  we  can  assure 
success  is  to  get  good  copy  in 
sufficient  space  and  keep  it  in 
the  paper  long  enough  to  be 
found  by  the  people  who  need 
what  is  offered — 1  day  ads 
w'on’t  do  it  in  most  cases.  Bulk 
Space  Rates  encourage  these 
one-time  ads. 

*  *  * 

I  would  be  most  interested 
in  hearing,  through  this  col¬ 
umn,  from  some  “Bulk  Space 
Rate”  defenders. 
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Middle  America  view 
ill  new  weekly  column 

Richard  McBane,  a  staff  , 
writer  with  the  Akron  Beacon  \ 
Journal,  is  offering  a  weekly  | 
column,  “From  the  Heartland,”  i 
which  discusses  topics  from  the  j 
viewpoint  of  Middle  America. 

McBane,  a  native  Ohioan, 
graduated  from  Hiram  College  j 
and  Michigan  State  University.  ' 
For  four  years  he  worked  with 
the  National  Security  Agency 
of  the  Defense  Department  in 
Washington.  For  details  on  the 
column  write  to  Richard  Mc¬ 
Bane,  2088  Thornhill  Drive, 
Akron,  O.  44313. 
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Spraggett  column  deals 
with  psychic  phenomena 

A  column  on  psychic  phe¬ 
nomena,  written  by  Allen  ; 
Spraggett,  a  former  minister,  i 
is  being  offered  by  Toronto  Tel-  j 
egram  Syndicate. 

Spraggett  has  been  religious  ^ 
editor  of  a  large  Canadian  ] 
new'spaper  and  has  written  j 
three  books,  including  “The  j 
Bishop  Pike  Story.”  His  col- , 
umn,  “The  Unexplained,”  re-  j 
ports  what  has  happened  and  j 
is  happening  in  the  world  of  | 
ghosts,  premonitions,  dreams,  ; 
etc. 


Old  Georgia  law  hars 
14-year-old  carriers 

Georgia  Attorney  General 
Arthur  Bolton  has  ruled  that  a 
1946  law  prohibits  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  boys  under  14  years  of 
age  from  “any  gainful  occupa¬ 
tion,”  including  the  delivery  of 
newspapers.  His  opinion  had 
been  asked  by  State  Labor  Com¬ 
missioner  Sam  Caldwell. 

Another  law  enacted  in  1946 
permitted  employment  of  boys 
under  16  to  sell  or  deliver 
newspapers  in  residential  areas 
from  5  a.m.  until  9  p.m.  ex¬ 
cept  during  school  hours. 
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DAILIES’  EQUAL 


efficient  and  least  expensive.”  “We  think  a  newspaper 

The  15,000  square-foot  cen-  should  welcome  the  public,” 
tral  office  area  is  built  to  house  Power  said.  “After  all,  a  news- 
editorial,  advertising,  accoun-  paper  being  made  is  one  of  the 
ting  and  composing  depart-  most  exciting  things  around, 
ments.  and  we  wanted  to  allow  the 


It’s  infrequent  that  a  group 
of  weekly  and  twice-weekly 
newspapers  builds  a  plant,  and 
fills  it  with  equipment,  equal  to 
some,  and  surpassing  other,  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper  plants.  But  the 
newly  opened  $3.5  million  facili¬ 
ty  of  Livonia,  Michigan’s  Ob¬ 
server  Newspapers  does  just 
that. 

The  group,  whose  seven 
newspapers  reach  109,000 
homes  mid-week,  and  89,000 
homes  on  Sunday,  claims  to  be 
the  largest  twice-weekly  pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  state.  Their  plant 
certainly  is  one  of  the  most 
modem. 

The  company  publishes  the 
Farmington  Enterprise  &  Ob¬ 
server,  Wed.  and  Sun.;  the  Gar¬ 
den  City  Observer,  Wed.;  the 
Livonia  Observer,  Wed.  and 
Sun.;  Plymouth  Mail  &  Observ¬ 
er,  Wed.  and  Sun.;  Red  ford  Ob¬ 
server,  Wed.  and  Sun.;  West- 
land  Observer,  Wed.;  and  the 
Southfield  Observer,  Wed. 

Featuring  a  Goss  Metro  offset 
press,  computer-driven  photon 
typesetting,  an  automated  mail- 
room,  an  open  plan  central 
office  core,  and  forest  setting, 
the  52,000  square-foot  observer 
building  is  one  of  the  few  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  country  specifically 
designed  for  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  Observer  newspaper 
group  publishes  newspapers  in 
the  northwest  Detroit  suburbs. 

Key  factors  in  planning  the 
building,  which  was  designed  by 
the  New  York  engineering  firm 
of  Lockwood  Greene,  %vere  flex¬ 
ibility,  efficiency  of  copy  flow, 
automation  of  production  pro- 


“We  designed  the  press  and 
mailroom  to  be  optimally  effici¬ 
ent  for  both  newspaper  work 
and  for  high-quality,  long-run 
commercial  printings,”  said 
Power. 

Preparatory  department  in¬ 
cludes  a  Chemco  Marathon  roll- 
film  camera,  a  Nu-Arc  flip-top 
plate  burner  and  a  Western 
Litho  Products  automatic  plate 
processor.  A  Carlson  pin- 
register  system  is  used  from  the 
negative  stage  on  to  insure  ac¬ 
curate  register  on  the  press. 

Ink  is  piped  directly  from 
trucks  through  an  exterior 
fitting  to  two  1,500-gallon 
tanks.  A  dumbwaiter  runs  from 
the  plate  making  department  to 
the  control  level  of  the  press 
for  rapid  movement  of  plates  at 
edition  time. 

Composing  room  equipment 
includes  a  Photon  560  and  a 
713-10  phototypesetter,  driven 
by  tape  from  an  IBM  1130  com¬ 
puter  via  a  photoelectric  reader 
and  BRPE  punch.  Keyboards 
are  Firden  8101’s.  Backup  is 
provided  by  a  Compugraphic 
2961  and  Headliners. 

The  computer  is  also  used  for 
billing  and  internal  accounting 
purposes. 

“All  in  all,”  Power  said,  “we 
designed  an  integrated  typeset¬ 
ting  production  system  with  re¬ 
markably  high  automation  and 
speed,  combined  with  excellent 
flexibility  and  high  quality.  We 
recognize  the  high  capital  in¬ 
vestment  required  for  such  a 
system,  but  we  believe  that 
newspapers  must  automate  to 
progress  and,  that  in  the  long 
run,  this  route  is  the  most 


Designed  on  the  open  plan, 
with  no  partitions  and  conduits 
for  electrical  wiring  in  the 
floor,  the  area  separates  depart¬ 
ments  by  files  and  furniture  ar¬ 
rangement  but  enables  rapid 
copy  flow  and  easy  re¬ 
arrangement. 

Floor  and  walls  are  covered 
wdth  carpet,  to  cut  maintenance 
costs  and  for  accoustical  pur¬ 
poses.  Floor  carpeting  has 
stainless  steel  wire  running 
through  it,  to  eliminate  static 
electricity. 

“Our  design  plan  was  to  al¬ 
low  us  the  smoothest  possible 
copy  flow,  coupled  with  the 
easiest  possible  expansion  and 
re-arrangement  for  our  predict¬ 
ed  growth  center.”  said  Power. 
“Having  no  partitions  and  a 
ducted  floor  allows  us  to  grow 
and  develop  as  we  choose,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  walls  or  parti¬ 
tions  hem  us  in,  and  we  feel 
that  proper  accoustics  are  basic 
to  efficient  production. 

Welcome  public 

“The  plant  w'as  built  with  a 
50  percent  expansion  capability 
which  is  clearly  the  most 
economical  w’ay,  given  construc¬ 
tion  inflation.” 

The  computer  and  card 
punches  have  been  isolated  in  a 
separate  glass-enclosed  room  to 
cut  noise  level,  insure  proper 
air  conditions,  enable  easy 
viewing  by  tours  and  reduce 
unauthorized  tampering.  Simi¬ 
larly,  a  glass-enclosed  observa¬ 
tion  deck  has  been  placed  above 
the  press,  accoustically  isolated, 
to  allow  clear  explanation  of 
the  workings  of  the  press. 


public  to  see  our  plant  in  oper¬ 
ation  without  danger  and  with¬ 
out  inconveniencing  our  employ¬ 
ees.” 

Key  in  the  design  concept  has 
been  employee  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience. 

A  cafeteria  with  a  full  kitch¬ 
en  serves  freshly-cooked  full 
meals  at  lunch  and  snacks 
throughout  the  day  and  night, 
at  prices  subsidized  by  the  com¬ 
pany, 

A  large  paved  parking  lot 
provides  plenty  of  employee  and 
visitor  parking,  and  has  been 
designed  with  high-intensity  il¬ 
lumination  at  night  for  secu¬ 
rity. 

The  building  is  air  condi¬ 
tioned  and  humidity  controlled 
throughout,  except  for  the  pa¬ 
per  storage  area,  and  a  3-M 
music  and  paging  system  has 
been  installed. 

Departments  are  color  coded 
for  easy  identification,  and  the 
cafeteria  and  lounge  are  decor¬ 
ated  so  as  to  provide  total  envi¬ 
ronmental  change  for  employees 
during  their  rest  periods. 

Work  stations  have  been  de¬ 
signed  individually,  with  ad¬ 
justable  light  tables  and  indi¬ 
vidual  waxers  in  composing, 
and  steelcase  desks  and  files  in 
office  areas. 

Two  conference  rooms  are 
available,  for  meetings,  presen¬ 
tations,  and  community  group 
use.  Both  have  projection  facili¬ 
ties  and  use  enamel-clad  metal 
boards  and  water  soluble  felt- 
tip  pens  in  place  of  messy 
blackboards. 

“We’re  very  proud  of  our  em- 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


cesses,  and  development  of 
pleasant  working  conditions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Philip  Power,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Commercial  printing  too 

The  press,  now  on  edition,  is 
four  units  double-width  offset 
with  a  color  half  deck,  balloon 
formers,  digital-style  fully  au¬ 
tomatic  reels,  tensions  and  pas¬ 
ters,  and  two  2:1  folders.  It  is 
driven  by  Fincor  60  horsepower 
drives.  Maximum  speed  is  ap¬ 
proximately  60,000  papers  per 
hour. 

The  press  feeds  a  Cutler- 
Hammer  Channel  Flex  convey¬ 
or,  which  runs  to  a  Cutler- 
Hammer  counter-stacker.  New 
plastic  strips  are  used  in  the 
Signode  automatic  tyer,  and 
three  electric  boom  conveyors 
feed  chutes  for  trucks  and  cir¬ 
culation  pick-ups,  under  an 


overhanging  roof  for  weather  AN  EYE  ON  NATURE.  Th*  new  plant  of  the  Livonia  (Mich.)  Observer  Newspapers  {seven;  weeklies 

protection.  and  twice-weeklies)  was  designed  with  an  eye  to  maintaining  the  ecology  of  the  area. 
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A  BIG  *E' — The  Lamar  Tri-Stato  Daily  News  won  the  Sweepstakes 
Award  tor  General  Excellence  over  all  other  daily  newspapers  in 
Colorado,  at  the  Colorado  Press  Convention.  Co-publishers  Fred 
M.  Betz  Sr.  and  Fred  Betz  Jr.,  display  the  award  plus  awards  for 
Community  Service  and  Editorial  Excellence.  The  senior  publisher 
is  now  in  his  51st  consecutive  year  of  publishing  the  Tr-State  Daily 
News. 

Regulation  of  campus 
paper  sales  in  test 


Weeklies  *  plant 

{Continued  from  page  28) 


ployees,”  Power  explained,  “and 
we  believe  that  providing  them 
with  working  conditions  as  nice 
as  in  their  own  homes  increases 
productivity  and  promotes  mor¬ 
ale.  Too  many  newspaper  build¬ 
ings  are  unpleasant  places  to 
work,  and  we  think  that,  by 
avoiding  this  pitfall  we  have,  in 
the  long  fun,  saved  money.” 

The  circulation  department  is 
located  adjacent  to  the  mail- 
room,  Tvith  visual  control  over 
trucks  at  the  loading  area.  Sep¬ 
arate  entrances  and  a  pass¬ 
through  system  enable  carriers 
to  pay  their  bills  and  leave  the 
plant  without  interfering  with 
normal  plant  operations. 

The  site  of  the  building,  in 
central  Livonia,  is  in  the  cen¬ 
troid  of  the  group’s  circulation 
area. 

“Our  site  selection  studies  in¬ 
dicate  that  we  will  be  no  more 
than  20  minutes  from  our  far¬ 
thest  point  of  circulation,  when 
the  expressways  are  finished  in 
’74  and  ’75,”  Power  explained, 
“which  gives  us  an  enormous 
advantage  over  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies.” 

For  the  birds,  and  wildlife 

The  site  is  on  a  38-acre  par¬ 
cel  and  features  the  only  virgin 
beech  forest  left  in  Livonia. 
Wildlife  abounds  in  the  woods — 
deer,  owls,  pheasant,  squirrels, 
raccoon — and  Power  plans  to 
have  feeding  stations  for  the 
animals  and  picnic  tables  for 
employees. 

“We  felt  very  strongly  about 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  site, 
and  we  have  made  every  effort 
to  maintain  the  ecology  of  the 
woods,”  Power  explained. 

The  building  and  parking  lot 
were  laid  out  to  minimize 
treecutting,  extensive  anti-air 
and  water  pollution  devices 
were  installed,  and  virtually  ev¬ 
ery  employee  has  a  view  of  the 
woods  through  solar  bronze 
tinted  windows. 

“Newspapers  shout  a  lot 
about  air  and  water  pollution,” 
Power  remarked,  “but  darn  few 
ever  do  anything  about  it  them¬ 
selves.  We  felt  we  had  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  the  principle  of  ecolo¬ 
gy  and  to  the  community  to 
preserve  the  site  as  much  as  we 
possibly  could.” 

Exterior  of  the  building  is 
anodized  aluminum  with  precast 
tan  quartz  aggregate  and  ena¬ 
mel-clad  aluminum  panels. 

The  lobby  is  paved  in  brown 
brick,  and  much  of  the  building 
is  paneled  in  wood  veneer 
backed  with  fabric.  Off  the  lob¬ 
by  is  a  landscaped  area  leading 
back  into  the  woods. 


Rules  governing  the  sale  of 
unauthorized  (so  called  under¬ 
ground)  newspapers  on  campus 
will  come  under  Supreme  Court 
scrutiny  if  it  decides  to  take 
jurisdiction  in  an  appeal  by  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas.  (E&P,  March  6). 

The  regents,  through  the 
State  Attorney  General’s  office, 
filed  suit  July  9,  1969,  in  district 
court  requesting  a  permanent 
injunction  against  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  the  Rag  or  “oth¬ 
er  newspapers  and  publications 
.  .  .  Except  in  compliance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin.” 

Regents’  rules  concerning 
commercial  solicitation  general¬ 
ly  also  specify  that  newspaper 
sales  be  restricted  to  designated 
areas.  Defendants  named  were 
the  Rag,  Challenge  and  several 
students  associated  with  the 
publications  of  two  radical  stu¬ 
dent  organizations,  the  Radical 
Media  Project  and  the  New 
Left  Education  Project. 

The  Rag  countered  by  filing 
suit  August  1,  1969,  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  district  court  to  prevent 
prosecution  of  the  case  in  state 
court,  claiming  that  First  and 
Fourteenth  amendment  rights 
were  being  infringed  upon. 

The  Rag  continued  to  be 
hawked  on  the  campus  while  the 
suits  were  pending. 

The  federal  court  dismissed 
without  prejudice  The  Rag  suit 
against  the  regents  on  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1969. 

District  Judge  Tom  Blackwell 
granted  the  University  of  Texas 


a  temporary  injunction  banning 
Rag  sales  on  campus  February 
25,  1970.  In  his  decision  Judge 
Blackwell  said:  “I  find  the  said 
solicitation  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  are  reasonable  regulations 
of  campus  conduct.”  He  found 
them  not  discriminatory  nor  in 
violation  of  the  First  and  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendments. 

The  sale  ban  was  lifted  by  a 
three- judge  federal  panel  (Cir¬ 
cuit  Judge  Homer  Thornberry 
and  District  Judges  Jack  Rob¬ 
erts  and  D.  W.  Suttle)  on  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  1970.  Their  decision 
was  rendered  in  the  case  of  the 
New  Left  Education  Project 
and  interested  parties  against 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  System. 

The  memorandum  opinion 
held  that  the  regents’  rules 
against  hawking  of  newspapers 
and  restricting  the  newspapers 
to  vending  machines  conflicted 
with  the  First  Amendment 
Freedoms  of  Association,  Press 
and  Speech.  It  continued  that 
the  rules  could  not  make  First 
Amendment  freedoms  dependent 
upon  the  “will  of  the  adminis¬ 
trator”  and  that  the  rules  were 
“unconstitutionally  overboard.” 

The  Supreme  Court  agreed 
March  1  to  hear  the  case  and 
decide  if  it  will  take  jurisdiction. 

Until  the  Supreme  Court 
rules,  The  Rag  can  be  sold  on 
campus.  While  prohibited  from 
campus  selling  The  Rag  carried 
the  masthead  statement:  “En¬ 
joined  from  selling  on  campus.” 
It  now  carries  the  statement: 
“Enjoying  selling  on  campus.” 


Boycott  off, 
weekly  makes 
$$  comeback 

A  year  and  a  half  long  adver¬ 
tising  boycott  against  Port  Pub¬ 
lications,  Port  Washington, 
Wise.,  is  dissipating.  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  are  on  the 
increase  for  the  Ozaukee  Frees, 
the  one  remaining  weekly  in 
what  was  once  a  group  of  three 
owned  by  William  F.  Schanen 
Jr.  who  died  suddenly  February 
9,  apparently  after  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 

His  son,  William,  III,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  editor,  reported  that  the 
Press  has  once  again  reached 
the  break-even  point  financially. 
At  one  point  weekly  advertising 
revenues  had  hit  a  low  of  $300 
because  of  a  boycott  reportedly 
instituted  by  a  Grafton,  Wise., 
industrialist  who  objected  to 
Port’s  job-printing  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  underground  paper.  Kalei¬ 
doscope,  which  he  claimed  was 
obscene  because  it  contained 
“four  letter  words.” 

Schanen  reported  too  that  the 
circulation  of  the  Press  was 
nearing  the  5,000  mark  after 
dropping  to  3,200  from  a  pre¬ 
boycott  circulation  of  6,500. 

At  the  outset  of  the  boycott 
the  Schanens  also  published  two 
other  weeklies,  the  Grafton  Citi¬ 
zen  and  the  Mequon  Squire, 
They  were  forced  to  discontinue 
the  Citizen  and  sell  the  Squire 
to  a  competitor,  the  Cedarburg 
News  Graphic. 

Schanen  Jr.,  was  awarded  the 
1970  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy 
Award  for  courage  in  journal¬ 
ism  (E&P,  July  18)  given  by 
the  Journalism  Department  of 
Southern  Illinois  University, 
for  his  actions  in  the  face  of  the 
crippling  boycott.  Schanen  esti¬ 
mated  the  boycott  cost  him 
$200,000  the  first  year. 

• 

Workshop  in  color 
photography  June  6-11 

The  8th  Syracuse  Workshop 
in  Color  Photography  will  take 
place  in  New  York  City  June 
6-11,  it  was  announced  by 
Wesley  C.  Clark,  Dean,  School 
of  Journalism,  Newhouse  Com¬ 
munications  Center,  Syracuse 
University. 

Arthur  Rothstein,  director  of 
photography  for  Look  maga¬ 
zine,  will  head  a  faculty  consis¬ 
ting  of  photographers,  art  di¬ 
rectors  and  editors.  Professor 
Robert  L.  Kerns  of  the  Photog¬ 
raphy  Department  in  the 
School  of  Journalism,  director 
of  the  workshop,  said  this  is  a 
“working  seminar.” 
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Suburb  group 

(Cotithiued  from  page  7) 

application  for  memlx'iship. 
Sajran  said  this  includes  any 
shopper  or  so-called  penny-saver 
100  percent  devoid  of  editorial 
content. 

The  memlx'rship  is  open  to 
daily  newspapers  hut  excludes 
any  publication  which  has  area¬ 
wide  circulation  in  any  one  of 
the  U.  S.  Government’s  Stan¬ 
dard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas.  In  other  words,  no  metro 
dailies,  hut  inter-city  or  urban 
publications  of  limited  circula¬ 
tion  area. 

Hoard  derides 


Mail-Sketch 
staff  sacked; 
probe  vetoed 

The  British  Government  has 
turned  doATO  a  demand  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
rejected  a  request  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  subsidy  of  newsprint. 

The  i-ejections  came  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  Fleet  Street  was  in 
turmoil  over  the  merprer  of  the 
Daily  Mail  and  the  Daily 
Sketch  and  the  sacking  of 
1,700  employes. 

The  plea  for  an  investigation 
into  the  running  of  British 


merged  newspaper  will  be  a 
tabloid  like  the  Sketch.  Most 
likely  date  for  the  first  run 
of  the  combined  issue  is  May 

3. 

There  was  some  criticism  of 
the  way  the  dismissals  were 
handled.  Chiefs  of  department 
were  called  into  the  office  of 
the  Deputy  Editor  (the  Editor 
of  the  Mail  already  having  left 
the  paper,  one  of  the  first  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  merger)  and  were 
handed  env’elopes  to  deliver  to 
their  staff. 

Some  executives  who  were 
themselves  on  the  list  of  those 
to  be  fired  had  only  half  a  min¬ 
ute  to  assimilate  their  own  dis¬ 
missal  before  handing  out  no¬ 
tices  to  the  staff. 

“It  was  like  a  public  hang¬ 
ing,”  commented  one  i-eporter. 


(the  liberated  city  of  Oslo  laid 
out  a  red  carpet  for  her  think¬ 
ing  she  was  a  relative  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill — which  she 
isn’t) ;  senior  w'omen’s  feature 
writer  Olga  Franklin,  and 
fashion  editor  Sandy  Fawkes. 
• 

Deaths 

K.  Douglas  Huss,  21,  writer 
for  the  Ocean  City  (N.J.) 
Sentinel;  February  8. 

*  *  * 

Harrikt  Ristine  Pierce,  89, 
former  editor  and  publisher  cf 
newspapers  in  Clinton,  Ind.  and 
Marshall,  Ind.;  March  7. 

*  ♦  * 

Newell  N.  Jones,  fifi,  re¬ 


in  areas  of  questionable  mem- 
bershij)  ((ualification,  for  in¬ 
stance  a  newspaper  bordering 
rural  and  suburban  areas,  the 
final  decision  is  up  to  the  board 
of  directors. 

The  membership  is  also  open 
to  Canadian  publications  which 
meet  the  proper  criteria. 

Other  types  of  newspajier  and 
publishing  oriented  publications 
and  organizations  can  belong 
as  “associate  meml)ers”  or  “pi'o- 
fessional  memlxrs.” 

The  SN.A  is  a  non-profit  or¬ 
ganization.  Membership  dues 
and  assessments  will  provide  the 
bulk  of  operational  monies.  Dues 
range  from  $7')  a  year  up  to 
$2.')()  depending  on  circulation. 

The  Research  Center  will  be 
a  voluntary  service,  and  its  find¬ 
ings  will  only  l>e  made  available 
to  those  members  who  agree  to 
pay  a  special  assessment  on 
gross  advertising  revenues. 

Sales  organization 

In  the  proposal  for  the  Re¬ 
search  Center,  it  said  that  the 
Center  will  “seek  to  develop 
demographic  profiles  of  compos¬ 
ite  suburban  newspapers  with 
emphasis  on  market  iienetration, 
for  editorial  and  advertising 
content.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  provide  materials  which  each 
publisher  can  use  in  his  own 
area  to  l>etter  understand  his 
newspaper’s  role  in  his  commu¬ 
nity.  The  Research  Center  will 
seek  to  publish  material  which 
give  a  broader  understanding 
to  national  advertisers  of  the 
importance  and  usefulness  of 
the  suburban  and  urban  com¬ 
munity  press.  The  Center  will 
seek  to  produce  useful  training 
materials  for  individual  pub¬ 
lishers  to  use  with  their  staffs.” 

At  the  tail  end  of  the  merger 
meeting  the  board  of  directors 
voted  to  endorse  the  efforts  of 
the  U.  S.  Suburban  Press  Inc., 
a  recently  formed  advertising 
sales  organization  concentrating 
in  the  suburban  newspaper  field. 


newspapers  came  from  mem¬ 
bers  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Socialist  as  well 
as  Conser\'ative,  and  was 
backed  by  fonner  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Harold  Wilson,  leader  of 
the  Opposition. 

Britain’s  Secretary  of  Trade 
and  Industry,  John  Davies,  re¬ 
jecting  the  demands  for  an  in¬ 
quiry.  said:  “Although  I  verj’ 
much  regret  the  disappearance 
of  a  national  new'spaper  it  was 
not  unexpected,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  failure  of  the 
newspaper  industiy  to  get  to 
grips  wdth  its  well-known 
problems.” 

Davies  added  that  readers 
still  had  a  fair  amount  of 
choice  with  19  national  dailies 
and  seven  Sunday  new’spapers. 

The  problems  of  Fleet 
Street,  he  suggested,  were 
largely  the  result  of  restrictive 
practices. 

One  former  Fleet  Street 
journalist,  Tom  Driberg,  who 
once  edited  the  William  Hickey 
Diary  in  the  Daily  Exprois  and 
is  now  an  MP,  countered  that 
the  practices  were  not  so  much 
restrictive  as  protective. 

‘While  envelopes’ 

At  about  the  time  Parliament 
was  debating  the  issue  the  staff 
of  the  Mail  and  Sketch  w’ho 
have  been  declared  redundant 
because  of  the  merger  were  re¬ 
ceiving  their  ‘white  envelopes” 
— Britain’s  equivalent  of  “pink 
slips.”  Nearly  300  journali.sts 
on  the  two  papers  lost  their 
jobs. 

The  entire  foreign  staff  of 
the  Daily  Mail,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  correspondent  in 
New  York  and  one  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  was  eliminated.  So  was 
much  of  the  paper’s  features 
staff,  and  its  women’s  staff. 

Most  of  the  Mail’s  executive 
staff  received  discharge  notices 
while  most  of  the  Sketch’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff  has  been  retained, 
leading  to  speculation  that  the 


Among  those  who  were  fired 
was  the  Mail’s  chief  roving  cor¬ 
respondent,  Anthony  Carthew. 
Also  John  Starr  (Paris), 
George  Vine  (Bonn),  Peter 
Ycunghusband  (South  Africa), 
Gill>ert  Lewthwaite  (Rome) 
and  Stanlev  Burch  (New 
York). 

The  Daily  Mail’s  production 
editor,  Leslie  Sellers,  who  re¬ 
cently  wrote  a  best-selling  text 
about  newspaper  editing,  was 
fired. 

And  among  the  women  leav¬ 
ing  the  paper  is  Rhona  Chur¬ 
chill,  WW  II  correspondent 


tired  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Evening  Tribune  edi¬ 
torial  page;  March  7. 

4:  *  4: 

Steve  Morris,  40,  a  reporter 
for  the  As//ei'i7fe  (N.C.)  Times; 
March  1. 

*  *  * 

Ole  L.  Ejde,  82,  former 

owner  and  publisher  of  the 

Western  Viking,  Norwegian- 
language  newspaper;  March  8. 

*  at: 

John  Sillivan  Jr.,  66, 

owner  and  publisher  of  the 

Caldwell  (N.J.)  Progress; 
March  14. 


j  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
j  APPRAISERS-COISSVLTAISTS 
I  appraisals  for  estate,  tax, 

]  partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
i  poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  6T654 


BVSIISESS  OPPORTVmTIES 

start  offset  paper  or  shopper  j 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis  ! 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest  ' 
capital,  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise,,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N,Y,  10010. 

PARTNERSHIP  FOR  SALE— Carrier 
hoy  advertising  distribution  service  and  j 
SOM  circulation  shopper  (weekly)  close 
to  Metro  N.Y.  $20,000  -t-  yearly  income,  i 
Price  $40,000 ;  terms.  Box  352,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-fjonsultation  > 
1388  N,  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  cal!  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  (^earwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i)ersona!  contact 
selling. 

LE'N  FEIGHNER  AGE'NCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUB 

1416  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

DAILY  NEAVSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509.  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ISEWSP.4PERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Imposing  room 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

^^composH^^oomT^ 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers.  Matrazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printinii  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton.  Ill.  60187 


6-DAY  LETTERPRESS  DAILY,  circu¬ 
lation  under  5.000  ;  health  and  a^e  force 
sale.  Low  cash — low  interest  financinR. 
E.\cellent  earnincs.  pay  off  in  10  years. 
Box  291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A-Q  reATURES  HAS 
THE  NOW  COLUMNS! 

A  leadinR  clinical  p.sycholoRist  deals 
weekly  with  the  problems  of  TODAY 
by  writing?  case  histories  anil  solutions. 
Mental  health  is  everyone’s  concern. 
Write  A-Q  Features,  P.O.  Box  112, 
North  Hollywood,  Calif. — 91603.  (213) 
761-6794. 


CUI.TUUK.  YEAR  IlOl  Nn  ItECKEATIOX 
groixl  economic  g?ix>wth — all  in  one  area 
servetl  by  Area  2  weekly  g?roup.  S120.- 
000  annu.al  volume.  Complete  offset 
plant,  except  newspaix-r  press.  820.000 
down.  W.  B.  Crimes  &  Co.,  National 
Press  Bldg?.,  Washingrton,  D.C. — 20004. 


WEEKLY  in  Central  New  Jersey, 
idea!  for  reporter/wife  tejun.  Grosses 
.83SM;  area  rapidly  chang?ing?  from 
rural  to  suburban.  Minimum  income 
.?I0M.  Owner  is  retiring?.  Box  410,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newsgiaix-rs 
BILL  KING  AS.SOCIATES 
2025  F(K>thills  Rd..  Golden.  Colo.  80101. 
(.303)  279-6.34.'.. 


OPPOR'rUNITY  for  young?  couple,  short 
on  cash,  long?  on  ambition,  to  take  over 
Zone  5  daily  plus  weekly.  Box  386. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


RESPECTFULLY.  WE  ASK  enterpris¬ 
ing  newspapers  to  try — "NEWSBEAT." 
Imag?inative.  stimulating?  ideas  which 
have  worked  wonderfully  well  for 
others.  Exclusive  to  fii'st  subscrilger  j«r 
area.  $2.25-a-month,  till  forbid.  News- 
features  Associates,  1312  Beverly,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. — 6.3122. 

INNOVATIVE  WEEKLY  COLUMN 
Plots,  stars,  reviews  of  coming?  week’s 
'TV— "PRIME  TIME  FLICKS.”  For 
sample:  B.H.P.,  Box  225,  Somerset. 
N.J.— 08873 

BOOST  CIRCULATION— Hypo  reader 
interest:  carry  column  alxiut  dog?s. 
Kanine  Korner,  1154  No.  Western  Ave., 
Hollywood,  Calif.  90029. 

CELEBRITIES  ARE  HUMAN  Punch 
ui>  your  pag?es  with  celebrity  fillers  and 
features.  Colorful  copy.  O'ne  feature  or 
20  fillers  i>er  week  for  $2.  V.I.P,  File, 
Box  403,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KANSAS  OFI'SET  WEEKLY,  exclusive  | 
North  Central,  progrressive  town.  Price 
.827. .500  includes  building?.  Krehbiel-  ' 
Bolitho,  Box  133,  f7mporia,  Kans. —  i 
66801.  ' 


mWSPAPERS  WA^TEn 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  Interested  in  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  earnest  and  product¬ 
conscious  to  buy  your  newspai>er?  $25,- 
000  to  $50,000  capital.  East  preferred. 
Confidence  in  reply  to  Box  2S4,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESS  EISGI!\EERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exi)ert  Service — Wor!d  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


PUBLISHER,  with  years  of  experience, 
wants  to  buy  New  Jersey  weekly. 
Quick  action  fruaranteed.  Box  359,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


1  ^PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 

Five  (5)  UNIT-GOSS  COMMUNITY 
'  OFFSET-QUALITY  PRINTING,  with 
j  SUBURBAN  folder.  Capable  of  printing 
;  20  page  standard  or  40  tabloid  pages 
at  18,000  per  hour.  Reasonable  rates. 
Contact  Ron  Moissinac.  (AC  201)  349- 
1411.  The  Reporter,  Toms  River,  N.J, 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  soinui.  experi^ 
enced,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situatecl  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handleil  in  strict  confidence. 


PUBLISHER,  experienced,  young,  ag-  , 
gressive  has  cash/ references  for  install¬ 
ment  sale  on  small  daily — $250,000- 
$1,000,000  gross.  Responsible  for  four 
small  dailies  in  present  position.  All 
profitab’e.  Prefer  Zones  3,  4,  6.  Box 
348,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 


W  RITERS[  DIRECTORY 

NEED  A  PROFESSIONAL  WRITER? 
The  1971  SMW  Dii'ectoi-y  lists  265  es- 
tablisheil  toi)-iliKht.  non-fiction  writei's, 
with  their  sigeciiilties.  $15.  Box  92. 
SOCIETY  OF  MAGAZINE  WRITERS 
54  W.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10018 


M.ACHINERY  &  SUPPLIE.S 
CAMERAS 


QUALIFIED  BUYERS  CALLING  daily 
for  weeklies,  $60M  ug),  and  dailies.  Let 
us  g?et  tog)  do’lar  for  your  ggagier.  Jim 
Southern,  Broker,  6329  Ash,  Raytown, 
Mo.— 64133. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  g?et  togg  ggrice  for 
your  newsggagger.  Newsgiaga-r  Seiwice 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


PUBLICATION'S  FOR  SALE  \ 

FOR  SALE:  57-year-old  California  I 
tratle  journal,  national'y  circulated, 
member  ABC.  Grossed  excess  of  $1.50,- 
000  in  19'70.  hig?hest  in  history.  1971 
showing?  substantial  increases.  Owner/ 
oggerator  can  make  $.35,000  annually. 
20%  down  payment  required.  Balance 
can  be  paid  in  yearly  installments  out 
of  earningts.  Owner,  after  40  years, 
wishes  to  retire.  Reggly  Box  314,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

New  Robertson  "Multicon” 
automatic  roll  film  camera 
package  with  right  hand  con¬ 
veyor  for  Log  E  Model  LD24  film 
processor.  Includes  Equila- 
board  System,  6000  watt  Qui- 
Lites  (A48786),  30"  additional 
bellows  extension,  and  16'  4" 
track  in  lieu  of  standard  track 
for  7X  enlargements  and  3X 
reductions.  Imagic  exposure 
control  system  (A48692)  and 
Nikor  19"  lens.  Save  $2,000. 
Valid  reason  for  selling.  Call 
for  an  appointment  to  inspect. 

Mr.  Fred  Ruzicka 
MID-AMERICA  WEBPRESS,  INC. 

3700  K.W.  12th  St..  Lincoln,  Nebr.  68521 
or  call:  (402)  477-3711 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
AOVERTISIISG  DISPATCH 

COMPUTERIZED  DISPATCH?  Maybe. 

Meanwhile,  file/find  with  HANsystem, 

3444  Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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COMPOSING  ROOM 

JUSTO  WRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trainetl  ggersonncl.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

One  of  New  York’s  foremost 

AD  TYPOGRAPHY  PUNT 
At:  250  West  49th  Street 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Will  be  sold  WEDNESDAY 
APRIL  7,  1971—10:30  A.M. 

Plant  contains  Model  F-2  Intertygge 
Mixer  Machine  #22771  with  Quad- 
der,  etc.:  Morlel  C  Intertypes  to 
4:22677  with  and  without  Quadders: 
200-FulI  Length  lightweight  Inter- 
tygge  Magazines;  1.5-Reid  Racks; 
250-Fonts  of  Latest  Face  Modern 
Intertyg)e  and  Linotygge  Mats,  etc. 
70-Steei  Type  Cabinets  with  50,000- 
llis.  of  excellent  selection  of  most 
desirable  advertising  faces  of  Hand 
Tygge:  40-Steel  Galley  Cabinets: 

Vandercook  Proof  Presses:  Ham- 
moml  G-lOO  Glider  Saws;  Rouse 
Power  Miterer  and  Power  Mortiser: 
Model  K  Elrod  Strip  Material 
Maker:  Steel  Imggosing  Stones:  No¬ 
lan  1-ton  Remelt  Furnace  and  large 
quantity  mi.seellaneous.  40,000-lbs. 
Linotygge  Metal:  Power  Paper  Cut¬ 
ter:  Modern  Offices,  etc. 

DON’T  MISS  THIS  SALE 

Inspection:  Morning  of  S.ale  and 
Day  Previous  to  Sale 

Sale  Under  Supervision  of 

PRINT-ART  SERVICES,  INC. 

BENJAMIN  ALTMAN.  .Auctioneer 
261  Broadway.  N.Y..  N.Y. — 10007 
Ph:  (212g  901-2.3.50 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

SATURDAY 

APRIL  3rd  1971—11  A.M. 

PRINTING  & 
TYPESEniNG  PLANT 
At;  Silver  St.  (off  Route  7) 
SHEFFIELD,  MASS. 

LINOTYPE  DEPARTMENT  with  2- 
Model  29  Mi-xer  Machines  i?68033 
and  66728  each  with  Hydraquadder, 
Electric  Pot,  etc.:  Mcxlel  8  Lino- 
tyi>e  ^741908  with  Electric  Pot:  25- 
Extra  Full  Length  Lite  Mags; 
Racks:  35-Fonts  Late  Face  Lino 
Mats.  LUDLOW  DEPT,  with  2214- 
Em  Electric  Pot  Typecaster;  Super- 
surfacer  ir2823;  Sticks:  2-Angle  top 
20-dr  Mat  Cabs:  30-B'onts  Ludlow 
Mats.  ELROD  Model  F  strip  Ma¬ 
terial  Maker  with  electric  pot  and 
molds. 

TTS  Standard  Perforator  Unit 
PRESSES  inclufle  Miehle  56  Two- 
Color  and  No.  41  S.C.  Letteniresses 
with  Chain  Delivery  and  Stream 
Feeder:  Miehle  2/0  Press  with  Suc¬ 
tion  Pile  Fee<l:  Heidellx'rg  15  x 
20to"  Automatic  Press  (like  new); 

2-Miehle  V-50  Vertical  Presses 
^22u28  and  16920;  Roller  Coater, 
etc. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  with  Vander¬ 
cook  14-19  Plate  Mounter;  Steel  Im- 
I  posing  Stones:  Hammond  G-lOO  and 
G-2  Glider  Saws:  Richards  Saw: 
Vandercook  No.  11  Block  Leveller 
and  No.  9  Plate  Gauge:  Rouse 
Power  Miterer;  Challenge  Proof 
Press;  Hammond  EK6B  Easy- 
'  Kaster  and  HB4  Radial  Arm 
Router:  25-Steel  Galley  Cabs  and 
I  large  quantity  miscellaneous. 

INSPECTION:  Morning  of  Sale 
Sale  Under  Supervision  of 

PRINT-ART  SERVICES,  INC. 

!  BENJAMIN  ALTMAN.  Auctioneer 
261  Bj-oadway.  N.Y..  N.Y.— 10007 
I  Ph:  (212)  964-2.350 


!  JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
I  excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C — 10010. 


MORISAWA  ELECTRA  Headliner 
#201,  like  new  with  4  fonts  and  spare 
parts  kit.  $2,400.  Lease  or  terms.  May 
:  be  seen  in  Louisiana.  National  Pub- 
I  Ushers*  Supply  Corp.,  Berlin,  Wis.  54923 
or  18  W.  22nd  St.,  New*  York  City 

I  10010. 


ALL  MODELS 

LinotyjTes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRABT*  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


FOR  SALE:  Our  priile  and  joy:  Com- 
riugraphic  4961  photo-typesetter,  com¬ 
plete  outfit  including  direct  input  or 
taiie  keyiioard  with  stand,  spare  parts 
kit  and  4-font  machine.  Like  new, 
only  1%  years  old.  Entire  setup  for 
$10,500  (20^  off  new  cost).  Reason 

for  selling:  getting  another  mo<lel  Ckim- 
pugraphic.  Would  sell  without  keylxiard 
for  $8,750.  Freeman  Courier,  Freeman, 
S.D.— 57029:  Ph :  (605)  925-4228. 


IBM  COMPO.SOMATIC  with  S  fonts. 
!  like  new,  one  year  old,  $3,900.  Lease 
I  or  terms.  May  Ik*  seen  in  South  Bend, 
i  Ind.  National  Publishers*  Supp’y  Corp., 
Berlin,  Wis.  54923  or  18  VV.  22nd  St., 
New  York  City  10010. 


ATB*  KD84-T  display  cold-tyiie  machine, 
sets  10-pt.  to  84,  with  32  fonts,  10-pt. 
to  72:  few  parts.  $3,000.  George  Wil¬ 
liams,  News-Bulletin,  Brookfield.  Mo. — 
64628. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order! 

4-we(ks  .  SI. 10  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished. 

4- weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  lor  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
I  Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

I 

I  Box  numbers,  which  art  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  ar,  valid  tor  1-yeai. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
Ph:  (AC  212)  PL  2-7050 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSmG  ROOM 

FOTOTYPE  COMPOSITORS  model 
KIMOl  with  4  fonts.  Used  less  than  one 
year.  $2..aOO.(IO.  Lease  or  terms.  May 
lie  seen  in  Louisiana.  National  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Supiily  Corp.,  Berlin.  Wis. 
.■>4‘.t23  or  18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City 
lilillU 

^^l^AU^OM^OmPMENT^ 

CUTLER-HAMMEHt  EQUIPMENT 
.Ww*  condition;  2  to  S  years  old 
One  press  connection  with  motor ;  24- 
ft.  vertical  conveyor  run;  55-ft.  hori¬ 
zontal  (overhead)  conveyor  run;  two 
corner  units;  four  section  drives;  one 
delivery  table  with  corner  unit  head ; 
one  IT-ft.  lielt  conveyor  with  bundle 
turner  and  safety-end  enclosure  with 
motor;  one  17-ft.  l>elt  conveyor;  two 
exiiendable  pravity  truck  loaders.  Will 
sell  all*  or  part,  at  bargain  prices.  Call 
J.  L.  Youngblood*  (AC  609)  345-1111. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers*  Supply  (NAPSCO)*  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MISCELL  ATSEOVS  MACH  INERT 

USED  SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT 

1 —  Robertson  31*  tricolor  overhead 

camera  with  new  ascorlux  lamps,  and 
133  line  glass  screen  . $3,800.00 

2 —  16  HP  Quincy  air  compressors  with 
200  gal.  tanks.  Very  good  condition 
.  $1,250,00  each. 

1 —  Lake  automatic  baler  for  waste  pa¬ 
per.  Good  condition.  In  operation 
.  $9,000.00 

2 —  Stainless  steel  dark  room  sinks,  one 
temperature  controlled  ....$160.00  and  i 

$300.00  I 

1 — Nu-Arc  N-110  print  lamp  for  plate 

making  . $260.00 

Mr.  Fred  Ruzicka  i 

MID-AMERICA  'WEBPRESS,  INC. 

3700  N.W.  12th  Street  ! 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68521 ; 

or  call:  402-477-3711  | 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Coil  0r  wife: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-44.55 
Box  6600,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

SAVE  .50%  on  Factory  Demonstrator 
HAMMOND  ROUTERS.  Model  R-4  Ra¬ 
dial  Router  $525.00.  Model  RPM-12 
Router-Planer-Mortiser  $.387.50.  Contact 
Hammond  Machinery  Builders.  Inc., 
1600  Douglas  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

—40001.  Ph:  (616)  345-7151. _ 

4-UNlT  COITRELL  22,  double  parallel, 

Vi  and  V4  folder,  couiion  attachment. 
Used  less  than  one  shift.  Available 
mid-summer. 

ROLL-FED  2-UNlT  221/2  x  36  Speed- 
amco  with  Sheeter.  Will  print  2  colors 
1  side  or  1  color  on  2  sides.  Perforators 
and  Cross-Perforators.  Ideal  for  com¬ 
mercial  work  or  weekly  papers. 
4-POCKET  SADDLE-MATIC  Stitcher- 
Trimmer.  196.5 — Use<I  less  than  1  shift. 
Serviced  by  McCain. 

ROYAL  ZENITH.  23  x  30,  in  excellent 
condition.  All-new  rublier  rollers. 

26  X  40  B.AUM  Fokler — 3  Stations 
VOLKMUTH  PRINTERS 
Box  1007.  .St.  Cloud.  Minn. — 56301 
■  PRINTING  PiQUIPMENT 
Barfiaiiis  galore  in  exceptionally 
good  equipment,  practically  next’.' 
STEREO— Wootl  Tension  Plate  Pony 
Caster,  22''|",  Miller,  semi-automatic, 
like  new:  Wootl  Heavy  Duty  Pony, 
22 ‘i":  1  Woisl  Plate  Milling  Machine; 
Mayfran  Pl.ate  Oinveyor;  10-ton  Lud- 
wick  Premier  Stereo  Pot,  fully  auto¬ 
matic.  2  electric  pumps,  all  electric 
safeties;  4  Stii-Hi  cui-ve<l  vacuum  Mat 
Formers.  Manv  other  items. 

CO.M POSING  ROOM-  1  Electron  LOU. 

3  mags — 6  molds,  excellent  condition;  1 
Rangemaster.  like  new.  4  main,  4  aux. 
mags,  quadder,  etc.,  with  full  series  of 
metro-me<lium  mats  14  to  36  pi.;  1 
Comet:  2  model  31’s  Linotypes;  48 
Aluminum  Chases,  practically  new; 
Justaite.  Sr.  2  punches,  2  readers,  Just. 
Hyph.  wire  conv..  etc.,  5  w.  plugs;  3 
Hamilton  Storage  Cabinets.  20  page  ea. ; 

1  Ludlow,  3  mat  cab.,  20  sticks:  47  ; 
fonts  display  mats;  4  Hammond  Glider 
saws:  1  Linofilm  Photo  Unit,  18  grids, 

2  keyl)oards,  etc.:  1  remelt  3-ton  gas 
Ludwick  Pot.  electric  hoist,  mokls, 
buckets.  Plenty  of  other  equipment.  For 
prices,  write  to  Gordon  Dixon,  Mechani¬ 
cal  Supt.,  Independent-Journal,  P.O. 
Box  330,  San  Rafael,  California  94902. 

GOING^OFFSET  .  .  '. 

MUST  MOVE  AT  ONCE! 

3  Linot>’pe  Comets.  TTS  operating 

units,  ShafTstall  mat  detector,  electric 
safeties,  feeder,  alternate  cast,  4 
straight  matter  molds,  mold  cooling 
blower — $1,000  each,  our  floor:  1  G-44 
Mixer,  Sales  No.  08262,  No.  15449,  used 
as  head  machine,  14-pt.  to  42-pt.  mats 
in  regular  and  italic — $1,500  our  floor; 
1  Monotype  universal  strip  caster,  giant 
attachment — $600 ;  1  Hammond  glider 
saw,  model  G-4 — $400 ;  1  Hammond 

thintype  glider  saw,  serial  545,  model 
TG  36 — $600;  1  Rouse  vertical  miter — 
$200:  1  Rouse  bench  saw — $25:  1  B&N 
Stripcaster — $50.  Contact  Wm.  A. 
Dawkins.  Composing  Supt.,  Times- 
I^eader,  Martins  Ferrv,  Ohio— 43936. 

Ph:  (614)  633-1131. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE 

GOSS  MARK  I 
HEADLINER  PRESS 
Mfg.  1956 


12  Units 
23*"  Cutoff 
2  Double  Folders 
Skip  Slitters 
Unit  Drive 


5  Half  Decks 
90°  Stagger 
Balloon  Formers 
Compression 
Lwkup 
Goss  R.T.P. 


Can  be  split  to  suit 
individual  needs 

Available  Now!  ; 

Call  —  IVrite  —  IFire 

I  INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
1  MACHINERYCORPORATION  , 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060 

I  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE:  10  units 
j  of  Unitubular  Press  with  2  folders, 
j  four  color  units,  3  of  which  are  re- 
i  versible,  permitting  perfect  register  for 
multi-color  printing.  Most  units  are 
new;  all  in  excellent  condition.  The 
Daily  Record,  Wooster.  Ohio— 44691. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  PRESS,  2  units 
and  folder.  Excellent  condition — skidded 
and  ready  to  ship.  Hall  Press.  Box  H. 
Brewster.  N.Y — 10509.  Ph:  (914)  279- 
6312. 

'  RH3)UCE  BROWNOUT  PROBLEMS 
this  summer  with  a  (^neral  Electric 
j  Inductrol  automatic  voltage  regulator, 
75KVA,  208,  3  phase  primary  115  Volt 
secondary.  Like  new.  Mr.  Byrnes  (413) 

^  787-5118. 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

MAN  PLATE  CASTER 
Casts  excellent  22%*  cut-off  plates 
See  in  operation.  Available  now  I 
Phone  Bob  Terry  (213)  625-2345 
LOS  ANGELES  (CALIF.)  TIMES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Used  GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESS  UNITS 
4  units,  with  or  without  folder.  Must 
have  sidelay  and  circumferential  regis¬ 
ter  controls.  Please  contact  John  Staf¬ 
ford,  Printo,  Inc.,  109  N.  Lafayette 
St.,  Greenville,  Mich.— 48888.  Ph:  (616) 
764-3673 


HELP  Vi  .4NTED 
ACADEMIC 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Journal¬ 
ism  with  experience  on  scientiflc-tech- 
nical-trade-specialty  type  publication. 
Qualified  to  teach  courses  such  as  In¬ 
dustrial-Business  Publications,  Mechan¬ 
ics  of  Publishing,  Contemporary  Tech¬ 
nical  Journalism  and/or  Technical  Re¬ 
porting.  Nine-month  appointment  (Sep¬ 
tember  16  to  June  15).  Salary:  $10- 
12,000.  Master's  degree  preferred. 
Write:  Fre<l  Zwahlen,  Chairman,  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism.  Oregon  State 
University,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  97331. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL?  Fellowships 
open  for  professional  journalists  who 
want  to  work  on  a  Masters’  Degree  in 
journalism,  beginning  late  August 
1971.  Applicants  must  first  apply  and 
be  accepted  for  Graduate  School  by  , 
writing  Dean  of  Graduate  School.  No 
consideration  will  l>e  given  to  persons 
not  first  accepted  by  Graduate  School. 
Once  accepted,  apply  for  fellowships  by  | 
writing  Director  of  Public  Information 
&  Publications,  Box  5128,  North  Texas 
State  University,  Denton,  Texas  76203. 
At  least  two  fellowships  open  for 
writers  in  university's  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Office,  and  fellowships  available 
for  teaching  and  'aboratory  reporting 
and  copyreading  duties  in  Journalism 
Department.  Furnish  three  references 
with  application.  Application  deadline 
May  15.  Salary  depends  on  work  load. 

I  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR— Ph.D.  r^ 
i  quired  in  journalism  or  mass  communi- 
I  cations  with  journalism  emphasis,  plus 
classroom  and  print  media  experience, 
i  to  teach  in  news  eilitorial  seiiuence  on 
hoth  grailuate  and  undergraduate  levels 
:  in  Zone  3  university  of  lOM  enrollment. 

Full-time  journalism  faculty  of  9  with 
•  new  departmental  facility.  Sal.ary 
r.ange:  $13,800  to  $14,000  for  nine 
months  lieginning  August  26,  1971. 

I  Send  resume  and  references  first  letter 
]  to  Box  378,  IMitor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT  TO  COMPTROLLER 
Toieflight  publishing  organization,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  im- 
meiliate  opening  for  an  Assistant  to  its 
Corporate  Comptroller.  Bachelor's  De¬ 
gree  plus  5  to  10  years  experience  re¬ 
quired  with  study  toward  CPA  or  MBA 
desirable.  Intcresteil  applicants  should 
send  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  in  confidence,  to  Box  363, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  PROGRESSIVE,  EXPANDING 
RELIGIOUS  WEEKLY 
EDMONTON,  ALBERTA. 

nee<ls  a  business  manager  with  proven 
publishing  ability.  Creative,  mmlern 
management  callerl  for.  Excellent  salary 
!  and  fringe.  Write:  D.  J.  Roche,  West¬ 
ern  Catholic  Reporter,  11645  Ja.sper 
Ave.,  Edmonton,  Allierta,  Canada. 


HELP  Vi  .ANTED 
^CIRCULATION 

HOME  DELIVERY 
SALES  SUPERVISORS 

Circulation  growth  and  expansion  of 
home  delivery  sales  department  has 
created  challenging  opportunities  for 
supervisory  personnel  on  the  staff  of 
one  of  America’s  leading  afternoon  and 
Sunday  metro  newspapers. 

If  you  have  the  experience  and  are 
capable  of  producing  results  through 
adult  employe  district  managers,  we 
are  interesteil  in  you. 

Those  joining  our  staff  will  receive: 

•a  Excellent  starting  salary 
☆  Liberal  fringe  benefits 
■it  Automobile 
ix  Expenses 

•{x  Advancement  opportunities 

If  you’re  the  one  we’re  looking  for, 
send  a  complete  resume  and  all  peoli- 
nent  information  to  Box  380,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

•Cx-tx-tx-tx’tx-txiX'irix-Ct 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

’PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Staff  of  5.  Experience!!  woman  who 
can  train  and  SELL  needed  by  25M 
daily  in  Metro  suburbs — Zone  4.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  career  woman 
who  can  help  us  grow.  Box  358,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— E’asUgrow- 
ing  25M  daily  in  lieautiful,  warm 
Southeast.  Ideal  spot  for  No.  2  per¬ 
son  ready  to  move  up.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  All  replies  in  confidence.  Box 
345.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


STEP  UP  TO  CLASSmED 
AD  MANAGER’S  POSITION 
Strong  weekly — Zone  2  -has  excellent 
opiiortunity  for  person  with  proven 
background  and  leailership  qualities. 
Sul)stantial  salary  +  bonus,  profit- 
sharing — all  other  lienefits.  Box  402, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLtSSIFD'.D  TRAINING  SUPERVISOR 
Excellent  opportunity.  Must  he  thor¬ 
oughly  knowledgeable  in  all  phases  of 
'lihone  room  sales  .  .  .  able  to  organize 
and  suix’rvise  a  continuing  program  of 
large  staff.  Zone  2.  Box  398,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION 

ASSISTANT 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

w.anted  who  is  intereste*!  in  becoming 
Circulation  Manager  in  the  next  few 
years  on  a  146.000  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  newspaper.  Splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  aggressive  circulator  with 
promotional  ability.  Excellent  benefits 
and  future.  Zone  5.  Give  complete  resu¬ 
me  and  salary  expectation  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Write  Box  350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCL’T^ATION  MANAGE®  needed  for 
68M  evening  daily  with  excellent  growth 
record.  Applicants  must  be  aggressive, 
sales-oriented  and  willing  to  innovate. 
Good  salary,  benefits  and  chance  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  to  John  C. 
Woolley,  Personnel  Dir.,  Charlotte 
News,  Charlotte,  N.C. — 28201. 


EXPERIENCED  PERSON  who  prefers 
opportunity  in  small,  lively  Northern 
I  Indiana  town  to  big  city  problems. 
!  Send  resume  to  Box  128,  Eklitor  & 
'i  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  ex¬ 
panding  community  newspai>er  organ¬ 
ization  in  metro  area.  Outstanding 
growth  opportunity  for  experienced  ad 
salesman.  Call  or  write:  Hanes  Byer- 
ly,  Byerly  Publications,  Suite  1027 
5  Main  Plaza  East.  Norfolk,  Va. — 
23510.  Ph:  (703)  622-5795. 


ASSISTANT  to  Circulation  Director, 
M-El-S.  Zone  3.  Excellent  salary  and 
potential  for  aggressive,  result-oriented 
individual.  Send  resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  390,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  who  ran  show  nothing 
but  proven  sales  record.  P.M.  in  45,000 
city.  Complete  background,  references 
first  letter.  Area  4.  Box  372,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER  for  stable, 
well-established  daily  in  Zone  1.  Com¬ 
petitive  market  with  unusual  problems 
requires  seasoned  person  who  is  en¬ 
ergetic,  innovative,  with  a  record  of 
achievement  to  sell  top  accounts.  In¬ 
volvement  in  community  affairs  im¬ 
portant.  Experience  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  management  mandatory.  Send 
resume  outlining  experience,  education, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  404,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  Interview 
can  be  arranged  for  ANPA  Convention. 
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HELP  WANTED  I 

HELP  WANTED  j 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

EDITORIAL  i 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

AD  MANAGER — Tired  of  the  city? 
Come  to  Cape  CodI  Call  1-617-362-2111 
immediately.  Growing  weekly  newspa- 
IK?r. 

ADVERTISING  SALES 
Assistant  and  understudy  for  advertis- 


2  TOP  REPORTERS 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 


ASSISTANT  NIGHT  EDITOR^-Copy  ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  na- 
editins,  head  writing  and  layout  re-  tional  publication.  Sportswriting  and 
quired,  plus  ability  to  direct  staff  .  .  .  editing  background  a  must.  College  de- 


ing  director  of  a  leading  suburban  -.Z-  u 

weekly  group  in  Northeast.  Must  know  should  include  photography. 

all  phases.  Dynamic,  attractive  area.  Be  capable  of  ^nning  a  news  bureau  \ 
Job  has  major  potential.  Box  414,  Edi-  *”  ^  0000  .0  miles  from  Eugene. 

tor  &  Publisher.  A  minimum  of  a  Bachelor’s  Degree  is 

• - - - -  required  for  these  positions.  Salary  of 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  needed  for  $176  to  $260  weekly  based  on  a  min- 
expanding,  exclusive  5-day,  small-town  imum  of  one  year's  experience,  plus 
daily  in  mid-South.  Recently  converted  liberal  vacation,  company-paid  retire- 
to  offset  in  $150,000  expansion  into  ment,  health,  life  and  long  term  dis- 
new,  ultra-modern,  prize-winning  plant,  ability  insurance  programs  are  pro- 
Top  pay.  Prerequisites  include  past  vided.  A  Guild  Newspaper. 

The  growing  Register-Guard  is  an  ev.y 
Uyout  talent,  ability  to  train  and  lead  Sunday  paper  of  64,000  circu- 

ing^co^unity  of  8,000  in  heart  Lnd°  regionll  Tw^rfs  national 

creational  area,  wonderful  for  children.  ^  al  a  ards. 

All  replies  confidential.  Box  400,  Edi-  Eugene,  the  second  largest  city  in  Ore- 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  quired,  plus  ability  to  direct  staff  .  .  .  editing  background  a  must,  (allege  de- 
Experienced,  to  meet  the  challenge  of  as  much  responsibility  as  you  can  hfpful.  Outstanding  opportuni^ 

rtrioc  ATI  \Tr7itrc'\M  A\t  Editor,  Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N.J. —  resume  and  work  samples  air-mail  to 

BUREAU  NEWSMAN  -  -  -  -  _  - 


07801.  (201)  366-3000. 


Box  412,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HORSE  MAGAZINE 

X  Needs  editor-manager  to  direct  all  operations  except  ad  solici-  x 
d  tation.  Established,  national  weekly.  Away  from  N.  Y.  C.  Send  Q 
h  detailed  resume  to  Box  388,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Q 

uoaoooosooosooooesooooososcooooosooooooooooffi] 


tor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALES 


SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 


gon  and  home  of  the  University  of  j  H'K  Eastern  p.m.  would  like  a  superior  Two  million  circulation  inspirational 


Oregon,  is  a  recognized  center  for  bus- 


someone  who  can  magazine  (N.Y.C.)  offers  rare  oppor- 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALES  iness,  wood  products,  agriculture  and  write  with  energy  and  distinction,  and  tunity  for  idealistic  and  creative  young 

Excellent  opportunity  for  an  accom-  recreation.  Sixty  miles  from  the  ocean  edit  with  the  best.  We  offer  a  truly  person  to  develop  editorial  skills  in  all 

plished.  dependable,  directory  advertis-  nnd  near  primitive  mountainous  areas,  professional  setting  and  an  excellent  phases  of  magazine  work;  some  writing 

ing  salesman.  Steady,  year  'round  sit-  You,  who  are  qualified,  are  invited  to  salary  schedule.  Box  342,  Editor  &  experience  needed.  Salary  open.  Box 


uation  in  Zone  2.  Considerable  repeat  make  application  to: 


business.  Accounts  and  areas  protectetl. 
Good  working  conditions.  Draw  against 
commissions.  For  appointment:  (516) 
CH  9-1215. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small,  - -  I 

growing  afternoon  daily  and  Sunday  WOMEIN’S  EDITOR  for  offset  p.m. 
morning  newspajier  in  charming  city.  heavily  oriented  to  local  coverage,  su- 
Zone  8.  Aggressive,  creative  individual  perior  color  and  outstanding  makeup, 
with  proven  ability  to  increase  linage.  The  Palm  Beach  Times,  West  Palm 


Don  Low,  Personnel  Manager 
EUGENE  REGISTER-GUARD  1 

Post  Office  Bo.\  1232  I 

Eugene.  Oregon  97401 

WOMEIN’S  EDITOR  for  offset  p.m. 
heavily  oriented  to  local  coverage,  su- 


375,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


Good  character,  references.  Salary, 
lionus.  Bo.x  395,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Beach,  Florida — 33402.  j 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA’S  most  cre- 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


pPERIENCED  DISPLAY  AD  REP  ative  dany  ne^^;;aper  n^s  he^^ 
for  'V^kly  newspaper,  southern  New  Relieve  in  digging  into  the  important 
England  (man  or  woman).  Excellent  things,  and  in  illuminating  the  human 


salary  and  commission,  arran!?ement, 
benefits.  Box  266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EniTORIAL 


SENIOR 

WRITER 


Our  organization,  a  Chicago- 
based  national  association  op¬ 
erating  within  the  health  care 
industry,  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  Senior  Writer. 
This  position  is  accountable  for 
writing  speeches,  articles,  and 
other  statements  for  top  man¬ 
agement;  for  preparing  con¬ 
gressional  testimony;  and  for 
anticipating  and  developing 
areas  and  topics  for  articles  in 
the  health  care  field. 

Required  for  this  position  is  a 
college  degree,  preferably  with 
an  English  or  Journalism  ma¬ 
jor,  plus  a  background  in  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Political  Science  or 
History  and  at  least  5  year's 
experience  writing  articles  and 
speeches  of  a  non-technical 
nature  preferably  in  the  health 
care  field. 

We  offer  an  excellent  starting 
salary  and  a  complete  package 
of  fringe  benefits. 

Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

BOX  393 

Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


condition.  We  believe  in  crusading. 
We’re  good — but  we  want  to  get  bet¬ 
ter.  So  we  need : 

1.  AN  EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  RE¬ 
PORTER  to  write  news  and  bright  fea¬ 
tures  for  daily  family  pages  and  a 
weekly  feature  magazine.  Makeup  abil¬ 
ity  oiitional. 

2.  AN  EXPERIENCED  GENERAL 
ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  who  should 
be  fast,  an  investigator  and  a  good 
writer.  Desk  experience  optional. 

Send  resume,  clips,  to:  Managing  Ed-  ! 
itor,  Record-Searchlight,  P.O.  Box  2397, 
Redding,  Calif.  96001. 

EDITOR-AD  SALESMAN  for  small 
weekly  newspaper  in  Southern  N.J. 
Send  resume  to  Box  338,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  N.E.  PENNA.  offset 
weekly  group  expanding  editorial  staff. 
Needs  editors  and  reporters.  Enjoy  ed¬ 
itorial  freedom  while  working  with  a 
young,  growing  organization.  Send  res¬ 
ume  and  salary  requirements  to  J.  R. 

I  Freeman,  Greenstreet  News  Co.,  41 
!  Lehman  Ave.,  Dallas,  Pa. — 18612. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Metropolitan  A.M.  daily  is  seeking  ex¬ 
perienced  copy  editor  with  training,  or 
interest,  in  make-up.  Excellent  salary, 
generous  employee  benefits.  Established 
midwest  publisher.  Give  full  details  of 
education  and  work  experience  in  first 
letter  to  Box  373,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHIEF  EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 
sought  for  aggressive,  growing  daily 
i  with  strong  emphasis  on  local  news. 
Applicant  must  have  managing  experi¬ 
ence.  Zone  2  area  noted  for  pleasant 
living.  This  is  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  the  right  person.  Top  pay.  Write 
I  Box  374,  l^itor  &  Publisher. 


GUTSY  WRITER/EDITOR  for  conserv¬ 
ative  evening  and  Sunday  in  Zone  1. 
No  liberals  or  chickens  ne^  apply.  Box 
368,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  A  BETTER  JOB? 
Journalism  placement  assistance  avail¬ 
able — all  departments.  Sell  us  on  your¬ 
self  with  full  resume,  samples,  refer¬ 
ences.  Free  2-month  registration.  We 
evaluate,  recommend  to  employers  seek¬ 
ing  top  personnel.  Journalism  Talent 
Bank,  P.O.  Box  788,  Bremerton,  Wash. 


^ip  Code 


Authorized  by 


Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden 


To  Run: 


=  Mail  to: 


M  EDITOR  Si  publisher  •  890  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  g 
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HELP  WANTED  i 

HELP  WANTED  j 

HELP  WANTED 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

EDITORIAL  ' 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PRODUCTION  i 

ACADEMIC 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  DAILY  seeking  ex¬ 
perienced  women’s  e<litor.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Bob  Enns. 
Executive  E<Htor,  News  Tribune.  P.O. 
Box  69,  Fort  Pierce,  Fla. — 33450.  No 
’phone  calls,  please. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  i 

Daily  Xczvspapers  ^ 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate  i 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openinprs. 
Full  range  of  e<litoria’.  advertising, 
circulation  ami  bat*k  shop  jobs  usually  j 
available.  I 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 

SPORTS  WRITER  intereste^l  in  all  sea-  | 
sons  for  young,  energetic  staff  on  28,-  ' 
000  Zone  3  a.m.  J-grad  preferre<l.  Sal-  | 
.'iry  base<l  on  ability.  ex|)erience.  Box  I 
384.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

DESKAAAN  ' 

Large  MetroiKjlitan  newspaper  i.s  look-  ' 
ing  for  experience*!  ])ers*)n  with  de¬ 
gree.  Exiierience  should  include  other 
metro  newsi)ai>er.  Must  have  desire  and 
ability  to  advance.  Excel’ent  salary  and 
fringe  l>enefits.  Send  I’esume  and  salary 
re<iuirements  to  Personnel  Department 

SAN  DIEGO  UNION 

940  3rcl  Ave..  San  Diejro.  Calif. — 92112 
An  E<iual  O'pjxjrtunity  Kmployer 


CITY  EDITOR.  experifnce<l.  mature, 
nee<le<l  by  .i.<lay  <Iaily  in  -Xre.a  7.  New. 
ultra-modern,  prize-winninjr  offset 
plant.  Top  salary.  Wire  editinpr.  some 
reiK>rtinir.  Growinc  town  of  S.OOO  in 
recreational  area.  All  replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  392.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELAyCE 

WILL  PAY  $7.)  for  short  factual  sel¬ 
ections  for  primary-prade  children.  De¬ 
tails  from  G.  Jaffe,  Science  Research 
Associates.  259  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago. 
Ill _ «0611. 


OPERATORS-MACmmSTS 

WANTED :  Experienced,  sol)er  Linotype 
operator  for  advertising  machine.  Cen¬ 
tral  Penna.  daily.  Goo<i  wages  and  ben¬ 
efits.  Open  shop.  Send  resume  to  Box 
335,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINIST  to  maintain  6  Linotypes. 
TTS  and  small  computer  in  So.  Cali¬ 
fornia:  semi-weekly:  days.  Excellent 
benefits.  Write  Box  235,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  background  and  refer¬ 
ences. 

OPERATOR  with  floor  experience:  old, 
establishe<l  6-person  job  shop :  excellent 
equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity.  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. 


YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER,  on  the  way 
up,  for  one  of  the  best-known  photo 
papers  in  the  Southeast,  now  Metro- 
offset  in  a  new  plant  with  full-color 
facilities.  Send  picture  story  Siimples — 
no  wrecks,  lineups  or  che<-k-presenta- 
tions  unless  you've  made  them  works 
of  art.  Executive  Editor,  Kingsixtrt 
(Tenn.)  Times-News. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS  j 

OFFSET  PRESSMEN,  experienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite,  Suburban,  or  similar. 
High  wages — many  fringe  benefits. 
Good  opportunity  with  fast-growing  or¬ 
ganization.  Write:  General  Mgr.,  Allied 
Ptg.  Corp.,  183  William  St.,  Engle¬ 
wood.  N.J.— 07631. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  Urb¬ 
anite  pressman.  New  five  units.  Per¬ 
manent.  References.  John  Gibson  (601) 
33.5-1155,  Greenville,  Miss. 

PRESSM.AN,  experienced,  for  4-Unit 
Cottrell  V-15A  Web  Offset.  Quality- 
conscious  and  hard-working:  great  fu¬ 
ture  for  right  person.  Send  letter  stat¬ 
ing  background  and  salary  desired  to 
The  Freehold  Transcript,  Box  110, 
Freehold.  N.J. — 07728,  atfn  :  Mr.  Ber- 
nardini. 


PRINTERS 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Must  have  experience  in  cold-type:  pref¬ 
erably  some  knowledge  of  computerized 
typesetting.  Rapidly-growing  evening 
paper  in  Connecticut.  Apply  Box  334, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


$300-PER-WEEK  and  substantial  pen¬ 
sion  and  other  fringes  for  Composing 
Room  Foreman  acquainted  with  cold 
type  computerized  operation  (ITU),  who 
has  the  fortitude  to  get  the  job  done. 
Seven-day,  evening  and  Sunday,  located 
east  Chart  Area  5.  Send  resume  con¬ 
taining  record  of  past  performance  and 
availability  date  to  Box  311,  Etlitor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PRINTER  to  take 
charge  of  small  job  printing  shop.  LP 
and  offset  operation.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  Linotype,  Ludlow,  hand  com¬ 
position,  mark-up,  press  work,  estimat¬ 
ing  and  pricing.  Write  full  details  to 
Publisher : 

MONROE  EVENING  TIMES 
P.O.  Box  59,  Monroe,  Wise. — 53566 


MEDILTM-SIZED  DAILY  needs  a  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  familiar  with  cold- 
type  and  computer  operations.  Send  re¬ 
sume  of  qualifications,  experience,  and 
background  to  Box  152,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— En- 
,  joy  happy  living  in  pollution-free  re¬ 
sort  community,  growing  morning 
!  daily.  Zone  2.  Good  fringe  benefits  and 
security  for  the  one  who  can  manage 
-  and  produce.  Resume  and  salary  to  Box 
353,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  a  competent  execu-  ; 
tive  kn()wle<lgeable  in  every  phase  of 
the  cold  tyia^off.set  process  from  com-  i 
posing  room  through  pressroom.  Tech¬ 
nical  knowletlge  must  lie  accompanietl  i 
by  the  ability  to  handle  people,  deal  I 
with  contract  publication  customers, 
and  achieve  maximum  production  effi¬ 
ciency.  Salary  worthy  of  re<iuire<l  quali¬ 
fications.  Call  or  write  Joel  or  Ben 
Leuchter,  Times  Journal.  Vineland, 
N.J.— 08360.  (609)  691-5000. 

PRODUCTION  : 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Tired  of  l)eing  the  "assistant”  all  the  i 
time?  Have  the  urge  to  be  in  the  top  ' 
spot  ?  Or  are  you  at  the  top,  but  with 
little  challenge  and  lots  of  routine?  Our 
job  may  be  just  what  you’re  looking 
for.  We  need  someone  as  follows: 

☆  Mo<lern,  web  offset  production  .  .  . 
must  have  thorough  understanding 
of  iKtste  up,  camera,  offset  press 
o|>e  rations. 

dr  Close  and  complete  supervision  of 
approximately  20  persons.  ^ 

I  ☆  Work  closely  with  management. 

I  tr  Need  dynamic,  innovative  person- 
I  ality. 

I  Special  interest  in  ANPA,  Colum¬ 
bia.  or  other  school-trained  appli¬ 
cant. 

tir  Knowledge  in  the  use  of  cost  con-  , 
trol  systems  ...  a  real  plus,  but  j 
not  a  must. 

And  here’s  what’s  in  it  for  YOU:  | 
ir  Modern,  clean  offset  facilities  to  i 
work  in. 

☆  Company  providetl  pension. 

☆  Complete  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
and  Life  Insurance  program. 

☆  Starting  salary:  $275-300,  $325  .  .  . 
up  to  $350  for  someone  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  qualifications. 

☆  Liberal  paid  vacations. 

ir  Healthy.  growing  community  I 

I  (Zone  ^^5),  25,000  population,  ex¬ 
cellent  schools.  ' 

j  Our  paper  is  in  the  8,000  circulation 
i  class,  and  we  do  a  fair  amount  of  web 
offset  (outside)  printing.  We’re  looking 
for  a  top-flight  person  and  are  willing 
I  to  pay  well  for  work  well  done.  If  you 
fit  ^e  al)ove  qualifications  and  enjoy 
I  putting  in  a  good  hard  days  work  in 
I  conjunction  with  an  aggressive  man- 
I  agement  team,  then  please  respond  to 
1  Box  399,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Include 
i  resume,  please. 

^^^^vrucTreiXt^^ 

DIRBXTTOR  of  Information  Services  to 
handle  publicity  and  publications  at 
small,  co-educational.  senior  liberal  arts 
college.  Effective  July  1,  1971.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to; 
James  L.  Barrett,  Averett  College,  Dan¬ 
ville.  Va. — 24541. 


FORMER  EDITOR.  PUBLISHER— 
;  owner  of  both  weekly  and  daily  news¬ 
papers,  seeks  position  in  small  to  medi- 
1  um  journalism  school.  Qualified  to  teach 
or  as  publications  director.  Juris  Doc- 
i  tor  degree.  Would  welcome  chance  to 
I  teach  interested  students ;  salary  sec- 
I  ondary.  All  replies  answered.  Box  356, 
!  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  administrative 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  of  cold-off¬ 
set  central  plant  printing  two  dailies 
i  and  commercial  work  seeks  challenge. 
Hours,  money,  location  not  nearly  as 
important  as  opportunity.  W.  A  (jooper. 
Box  1024,  State  College,  Pa. — 16801. 
(814)  237-0140. 

1  FAST  TRACK  MAN; 

ALSO  GOOD  MUDDER 
I’ve  picked  up  a  bushel  of  prizes  in 
my  career  as  a  reporter,  writer,  maga¬ 
zine  picture  editor,  graphics  director  of 
a  major  newspaper  and  national  free¬ 
lance  writer-photographer. 

Just  finished  a  book  to  be  published 
by  a  major  company  this  fall;  remar¬ 
ried  and  mellowed  some. 

Looking  for  difficult  spot  as  graphics 
director  or  management  trouble-shoot- 
!  er  anywhere  in  the  world.  Top  refer¬ 
ences  and  samples.  Bo.x  365,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

ADMINISTRATOR  -  EDITORIAL,  ma¬ 
ture.  Well-organize<l  manager.  Excellent 
writer.  Currently  directing  mail  cam¬ 
paign  and  correspondence  for  book  pub- 
'  lisher.  Need  a  s|K>t  where  creative  abil- 
I  ity  can  l)e  drawn  u|xjn  more  heavily. 
Zone  2.  Box  415,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCVLATION 

COMPETENT  QUALIFIED  CM  would 
like  to  relocate.  Excellent  record  and 
best  of  references.  Box  329,  EJditor  & 
Publisher. 

SICK  OF  PAYING  HIGH  MAIL  RATES 
CM — 15  years*  successful  experience 
converting  to  carrier  of  weekly.  Small 
investment  considered.  Box  409,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  .ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER’S  position 
with  daily  newspaper  in  competitive 
market  desire<l  by  top  representative  of 
large  daily.  20  years’  experience  in  re¬ 
tail  advertising  includes  managerial 
positions  with  weekly  newspapers.  Will 
relocate.  Box  318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  (39)  AD  MANAGER  seeks  an 
opportunity  with  a  progressive  news- 
pajter.  Over  15  years’  e.xperience  in 
classifie<I.  display  and  telephone  sales 
manager  and  sales  ...  ’a  doer’ — not  a 
paiier  shuffler.  Now  employed  but  wish 
to  leave  this  large  metro  area.  Box  396. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  —  Must  be 
capable  of  maintaining  3  Linotypes  and 
2  Elektrons :  also  3  Fairchild  Perfora¬ 
tors.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  quali¬ 
fied  person.  Union  shop.  Write  Box 
478,  Utica.  N.Y.— 13503 


PHOTOGRAPH  1' 

THE  BEST  OF 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
Creative  photographer  wanted  by  22,000 
circulation  evening  daily  in  one  of 
Southern  California’s  finest  living 
areas.  Non-metropolitan  community  in 
rolling  hills  close  to  ocean.  Newspaper 
has  a  handsome  new  building,  modern 
offset  equipment  and  a  reputation  for 
top  quality  reproduction.  Group  medi¬ 
cal  and  life  insurance,  profit-sharing 
plan.  Send  full  information  on  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
330,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LP  FOREMAN  AND  ASSLSTANT 
Two-man  team  capable  of  molding  pres¬ 
ent  group  into  a  sm<K>th.  functioning 
crew.  Branil  new  air-conditione<l  i)ress- 
r<K)m  with  latest  designed  hi-si)ee<l 
press.  Union  shop:  company  lienefits; 
well-esUiblished  morning  newsi)ai)er. 
Will  i)ay  relcK-ation  exiienses.  Chart 
Area  2.  Give  comi)lete  resume  exi>eri- 
ence,  salary  requirements.  Box  383, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 


.  PRODUCTION 

\  EXPERIENCED  PERSON  in  photo¬ 
composition  and  paste-up  to  install 
equipment  and  supervise  operations  in 
preparing  camera-ready  copy  for  print¬ 
er.  Campus  morning  paper,  five-days-a- 
week.  Liberal  vacation  policy :  fine  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  location.  Write  to 
Business  Manager,  Daily  Collegian, 
Sackett  Bldg.,  Penn  State  University, 
I  University  Park,  Pa. — 16802. 


ACCURATE  and  CREATIVE 

r—WRITER— I 

.  .  .  needed  to  edit  company 
newspaper  and  handle  minor 
PR  assignments.  Position  re¬ 
quires  a  thinker  who  can  work 
in  a  fast-paced  environment. 
Newspaper  and/or  PR  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Employer  is 
Blue-Chip  company  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  Attractive  salary 
and  fringe  benefits. 

Il’rite  details  in  confidence  to: 

Box  411, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

I  An  equal  opportunity  employer  m/f 


EDITORI.4L 

AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS  WRITER 
,  40,  with  editing,  rcimrting,  layout, 
make-up  experience,  offers  enthusiasm 
I  and  professionalism  to  your  local  sports 
coverage.  College  grad.  Available  im¬ 
mediately!  Box  301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARTS  EDITOR,  30,  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter,  book  editor,  music 
and  drama  critic  with  metro  daily  and 
j  Sunday.  Top  award.  Box  297,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HARDEST  WORK  ANYWHERE  in 
nation — 15.000  or  less  daily — wanted  by 
former  Bell  System  executive,  33. 
'  Working  on  M. A. /Journalism.  Ready 
;  August  30.  Box  282,  Editor  &  Publish- 


benefits.  |  SPORTS  EDITOR  small  daily,  24,  can 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  1  handle  general  assignment;  seeks  job  in 

Is  tn  confidence  to;  ,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont. 

OX  41 1 ,  Box  224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

&  Publisher  FINANCIAL  EDITOR/WRITER,  sea- 

rtunitv  emtlover  m/f  I  soned,  top  credentials,  seeks  challeng- 
y  employer  m/p  growth  spot.  Box  48,  Editor  &  Pub- 

I  lisher. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  March  20,  1971 


Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  ;  prefer  non-met¬ 
ro  west.  Know  who'.e  operation.  Now 
metro  news  editor ;  40.  $12,000  mini¬ 
mum.  Box  367,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER.  25,  with 
theatrical  experience,  leaving  U.S.A.F. 
in  June,  wants  United  Kingdom  job. 
Resume,  samples  on  request.  Box  144, 
6950th  Sety  Gp.,  APO  New  York,  N.Y. 
—09193. 


HIGHLY  QUALIFIED  YOUNG 
JOURNALIST  SEEKS  WORK. 

2  years’  experience  on  Boston  Universi¬ 
ty  paper.  HURRY!  I  am  graduating 
May  15!  D.  L.  Fener,  11  Verndale 
St.,  Apt.  6,  Brookline,  Mass. — 02146. 


EDITORIAL 


\  ^  EDITOR:  COPY.  NEWS,  WIRE 
Foreign  Service  Officer,  e.\-newspaper- 
I  man,  fiuniliar  international  scene,  12 
years’  abroad  in  news,  magazine,  radio 
!  and  PR.  Bo.x  397,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPANISH  SPEAKING,  6  years’  in 
Latin  America,  honors  grad  in  English 
and  philosophy,  graduate  theology,  good 
references,  wants  reporting  or  copy  j 
editing  job  in  any  zone.  Box  413,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PICTURE-GRAPHICS  EDITOR.  27, 
seeks  similar  position  with  progressive 
daily.  Strong  in  typography  and  de¬ 
sign.  Top  references.  Box  385,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  35.  Competent  news¬ 
man — 13  years’  experience  writing,  ed¬ 
iting,  seeks  permanent  post,  chance  to 
grow  with  quality  product.  Box  361, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WILLING  TO  LISTE.V  ...  to  any 
interesting  news,  sports.  PR  offer.  12  i 
years’  newspaper,  wire  service  and  mag¬ 
azine  exi)erienee.  Former  UPI  Ohio 
sports  editor.  Relocation  no  problem. 
Resume,  clippings  on  request.  Box  360,  , 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


SEASONED  REPORTER  with  varied 
newspa|)er  and  magazine  experience  1 
seeks  job  on  major  metro  daily,  prefer-  < 
ably  in  Zone  9.  Just  completed  first 
book.  M.S.  in  Journalism.  Box  349, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN,  35,  with 
newspaper  and  broadcasting  exiierience  i 
in  Washington  wants  eiliting  or  ad-  ' 
ministrative  position  in  news,  public  af-  | 
fairs,  public  relations.  Knows  Wash¬ 
ington,  excellent  background,  refer-  ! 
ences.  Married,  family.  Ivy,  Masters. 
Box  391,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 


PROVEN  LOYALTY  to  single  em¬ 
ployer,  Newsman,  B.A..  seasoned  in 
most  phases  of  small  daily — especially 
siK>rts  area,  wire  work — seeks  to 
broiulen  horizons  on  small  daily,  semi¬ 
weekly  or  challenging  position  on  larger 
daily.  Box  369,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  34.  on  East  Coast.  1 
would  like  to  relocate  to  Deep  South,  I 
Southwest  or  Far  West.  Have  covered  | 
all  levels  of  sports:  some  experience  in 
editing,  makeup  and  news  reporting.  i 
J-Grad.  Box  382,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  AWARD-WINNING  E’DITOR  1 
B.A.  Currently  top  news  executive  on  | 
27.500  d.iily  :  seeks  e<litorial  or  arlminis- 
trative  position  on  larger  daily.  Creative  j 
but  cost-conscious.  Box  387,  Editor  &  | 
Publisher. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN  desires  work  as  1 
reporter  or  apprentice  copy  editor  in  or  j 
near  large  city.  M.S.  Columbia  J- 
School.  Box  371,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  i 

SPORTS  DESKMAN — Solid  experience 
in  both  six)rts  and  desk  work.  Box  405, 
Blitor  &  Publisher. 


YOU  CAN  HIRE  ANYONE 
.  .  .  from  your  application  files  to  fill  an 
oi)ening  on  your  staff.  But  are  you 
sure  you’re  getting  the  best  person 
available? 

Be  certain :  tell  us  your  employment 
needs.  We  serve  nearly  100  job  seekers 
— m;iny  of  them  outstanding  editors, 
deskmen,  rejwrters,  photographers, 
sports  writers,  feature  writers,  PR 
men.  (Summer  interns  placed  without 
charge. ) 

If  we  can’t  offer  someone  lietter  than 
you  have  available  through  your  own 
contacts,  there’s  no  cost  to  you.  You 
can’t  lose.  Journalism  Talent  Bank, 
P.O.  Box  788,  Bremerton,  Wash.  98310. 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  MALE  seeks 
post  in  Zones  2,  3  or  4.  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  grad ;  2  years’  newspaper,  cor- 
iwrate  PR,  photo  experience.  Wish  to 
settle.  Available  immediately!  Call  col¬ 
lect  (315)  393-4721. 


SPORTS  DESK,  solid;  16  years’  same 
metro  North,  last  2  years’  South. 
Steady — 5  school  children.  Box  406,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ONEJ-OWNER  NEWSMAN,  automatic 
drive  on  this  41-year-old  model.  Re¬ 
placed  by  new  owners.  Two  years’  as 
6<litor,  10  as  managing  editor.  3  as  city 
editor  of  70,000  p.m.  daily.  API,  APME, 
SDX.  ASNE.  Box  401,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  SPOT  for  qualified  vet  who 
gives  110%.  Covere<l  pro.  college  and 
high  school ;  keen  knowle<lge  baseball, 
football,  hockey,  basketball,  track,  all 
pari-mutuel  racing.  Box  376,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  Cleveland  photog¬ 
rapher  seeks  news  job  in  more  progres¬ 
sive  market.  Box  381,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG,  EAGER  REPORTER  on  small 
daily  seeks  advancement.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Likes  hard  work.  $125  mini¬ 
mum.  Box  379,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE-LANCE 

HOW  MANY  CANADIANS  are  in  your 
circulation  area.  Do  you  help  them  stay 
in  touch  with  I’affaires  Canada?  You 
can.  17-year-veteran.  7-lOOM  dailies, 
weekly  in  U.S.,  moving  to  Ottawa.  Will 
stringer  on  Parliament  Hill.  Box  316, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


J, . 

I  Photo,  art.  copy  projects,  accepted 
I  to  April  2d.  Products  on  location 
I  Editorial.  Company  publications. 

lEIIIHIPEO 

'  I  Bob  Popelka.  Box  23,  Bloomington.  III. 


COMBINATION  MAN  IN  TOKYO 
Photo  journalist  with  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  Japan  desires  to  provide  on- 
the-spot  news  and  feature  representa¬ 
tion  for  U.S.  consumer  and  trade 
metlia.  Write:  Jon  Rittger,  c/o  For¬ 
eign  Correspondents’  Club  of  Japan. 
No.  14  Marunouchi  2-chome,  Chiyoda- 


BI-LINGUAL  (French-English)  proof¬ 
reading,  copy-preparation,  erliting, 
printing  and  publishing  production : 
seeks  free-lance  work.  Formerly  at 
Unitetl  Nations  publishing.  Box  377, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  as¬ 
signments  in  New  England;  18  years’ 
newspaper  experience.  Box  284,  Lynn, 
Mass. — 01903. 


ii 


PR.  MAGAZINE  OR  EDITING  post 
wanted  by  night  etlitor  on  p.m.  paper. 
Age  29,  J-major  alumnus.  Desire  small 
city,  ouWoor  sports  area.  Asking  $12,- 
000.  Box  408,  BMitor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED  J-GRAD  seeks  news-fea¬ 
ture  job  on  any  size  daily.  Former  col¬ 
lege  paper  co-e<litor:  7  summers’  gen¬ 
eral  weekly  experience.  Award-winner. 
Box  394,  EVlitor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

Linotype  Operations  Moving  Europe 
5  LINOTYPE  MACHINISTS  seeking 
permanent  positions,  together  or  singly, 
approximate  25  years’  experience  each 
in  all  Linotype  models  including  EleK- 
tron  and  tape  operation.  Will  relocate 
for  right  position.  Please  state  offer. 
Box  289,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  | 

DO  YOU  MANAGE  A  NEWSPAPER 
that  (1)  often  uses  pictures  larger  than  ^ 
three  columns?  (2)  considers  a  picture 
a  complement  to  a  story,  not  just  an 
illustration  for  the  story?  (3)  believes  ■ 
“Art”  is  applicable  to  the  type  of  pic¬ 
tures  you  want?  (4)  hires  people  who  ; 
admit  they  have  something  to  learn  ?  | 
(5)  is  looking  for  a  photographer?  If 
so,  my  name  is  Pete  Hess,  140  Folsom 
Dr.,  Dayton.  Ohio  45405,  513-274-1369, 
and  I  am  looking  for  a  job.  I  am 
willing  to  move  anywhere.  If  you  want 
a  shuffling  mug-shotter  forget  it. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  semi-retired;  14 
years’  with  picture  syndicate;  20  years’ 
in  PR.  Age  59 ;  goo«l  health.  Box  306, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  4  years’  experience 
in  news  and  museum  publications,  seek¬ 
ing  publications  assignment  with  chal¬ 
lenge  and  future.  Box  354,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER,  28,  fam¬ 
ily  man.  Thoroughly  competent  in  all 
phases  of  press  and  stereo  work ;  de¬ 
sires  to  relocate.  Prefer  job  as  assistant 
foreman.  Box  312,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
foreman;  experienced  in  coordinating 
installation  of  Goss  Metro  Offset 
presses.  Background  experience:  8 
years’  in  letterpress.  4  years’  on  large 
offset  daily.  Box  263,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN— 12  years’ 
in  trade,  6  in  offset— camera  through 
press.  Ph :  (209)  823-2945  ;  or  write 
Box  5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS _ 

LET  THIS  UNION  PRO  evaluate  your 
composing  room  toward  a  salary  plus 
guaranteed  savings  management  ar¬ 
rangement.  Metro  or  medium  preferrecl. 
Strict  confidence.  Box  239,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOREMAN,  experienced,  efficient,  ag¬ 
gressive.  Know  ITU  law  and  work  well 
with  people.  Available  immediately!  Re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Box  213,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


PRINTERS 

COrMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN- 
Newspaper  or  publications:  ’TTS  Justi¬ 
fied  or  Computer.  My  salary  from  your 
savings.  Prefer  Florida.  (Shy,  ain’t  I?). 
Box  154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

QU.4LIFIED :  able  to  accomplish  re¬ 
sults — young  enough  to  be  ambitious. 
Solid  exi)erience  in  all  areas  of  news¬ 
paper  production  management:  cost- 
conscious;  college  degree — a  ‘can  do’ 
person.  Seeking  position  as  manager, 
will  accept  as  assistant  for  right  job. 
Box  341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  PROCESSES 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Planning  to  convert  your  newspaper  to 
cold-type?  I  can  save  you  thousands  of 
$$ — give  top-quality  operation.  Send  for 
my  resume  package.  Box  322,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVE 
Have  record -neeil  change  and  chal¬ 
lenge.  Heavy  systems,  comimters  et  al. 
Presently  Area  4  medium  metro.  Ab¬ 
solute  confidence.  Bo.x  416,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


VERSATILE  PR  DIRECTOR,  si>eaker. 
editor,  university  teacher :  age  44  ;  20 
years’  experience;  two  college  degrees 
plus  :  golfer :  seeks  challenging  position 
in  Zone  6.  Minimum  salary:  $18,000. 
For  resume,  write  Box  364,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  in  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  PR.  Seek  opportunity  to  implement 
or  improve  PR  in  hospital,  health  or 
science  field.  Box  346,  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er. 


COLLEGE  PR  POST  WANTED  by 
man,  25,  with  Bachelor’s  Degree  in 
English.  Ex|)erienced  news  writer/pho¬ 
tographer:  strong  management  back¬ 
ground  in  student  publications  as  well 
as  Alumni  newsletters.  Resume  avail¬ 
able.  W’illing  to  relocate.  Box  407,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  — •  News  professional 
with  newsi>aper  and  broadcasting  ex- 
Iterienoe  in  Washington  can  write  news 
releases  the  way  they  should  be  written 
to  be  effective:  also  speeches,  state¬ 
ments,  reixirts,  etc.  W'ill  arrange  news 
conferences,  provide  other  PR  services 
and  consultation.  Box  :{89,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  RoI>ert  U.  Brown 

Newspapers — healthy  or  not? 


There  is  disagreement  within 
the  newspaper  business  whether 
or  not  it  is  in  a  financially 
healthy  condition.  It  depends 
upon  whom  you  talk  to. 

In  our  March  6  issue,  E&P 
gave  some  details  of  the  an¬ 
nual  financial  reports  of  Media 
General,  Lee  Enterprises,  Kid¬ 
der  Newspajjers,  Gannett, 
Booth  and  Multimedia.  They 
showed  financial  gains  for 
1970  over  1969  as  did  the  re^ 
port  for  Knight  Newspapers 
recently.  The.se  gi’oups  include 
a  large  number  of  ne%vspapers 
all  over  the  country'. 

Last  week  the  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Times  alerted 
his  staff  to  the  possibility  of 
additional  personnel  reductions 
on  top  of  the  attrition  program 
the  ])aper  has  been  pursuing. 
This  was  followed  by  a  lengthy 
article  in  the  Times  reporting 
“more  than  1,000  jobs  in  the 
nation’s  largest  newspaper  and 
magazine  publishing  companies 
have  l>een  eliminated  during  the 
last  year  in  the  wake  of  the 
.severe  losses  of  advertising 
revenue  and  rising  costs.”  The 
three  companies  were  the 
Times,  McGraw-Hill  and  Time 
Inc. 

The  Times’  article  went  into 
detail  quoting  executives  of  the 
various  organizations  and  re¬ 
producing  the  ad  linage  figures 
of  the  first  15  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  plus  the  ad 
revenue  figures  of  the  top  20 
magazines. 

It  was  admitted  the  maga¬ 
zine  and  business  publication 
field  were  hardest  hit  in  1970 
and  the  charts  proved  it.  Of 
the  20  magazines  only  three 
shewed  gains  wdth  Woman's 
Day  pi-oducing  the  highest  in¬ 
crease  of  19%  and  Fortune 
showing  the  greatest  loss  of 
20%, 

Among  the  newspapers  listed, 
however,  five  of  them  or  a 
thii’d  showed  gains  in  1970.  The 
Times  showed  the  greatest 
linage  loss  of  11.9%  and  the 
increases  ran  as  high  as  7% 
for  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News. 

At  about  the  same  time, 
E&P  received  the  preliminary 
figures  from  Media  Records  for 
the  annual  linage  report  to  be 
published  later.  In  a  count  of 
369  morning,  evening  or  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers,  a  third  of 
them  or  129  show^ed  gains  over 
1969. 
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On  Monday  of  this  week,  the 
New  York  News  bought  a  full- 
page  ad  in  the  New  York  Times 
to  report  “The  ether  side  of 
the  coin.”  The  News  said  it 
“is  happy  to  report  that  its 
1970  advertising  linage  was 
53,240,853,  an  all-time  high.  Up 
303,794  lines.”  The  ad  also  said 
it  showed  a  gain  of  more  than 
300,000  lines  for  the  first  two 
months  of  1971.  The  figures  for 
the  Times  and  the  News  were 
for  morning  and  Sunday. 
Whereas  the  Times  had  linage 
losses  in  both  publishing  cycles, 
the  linage  loss  of  the  Daily 
News  was  more  than  offset  by 
large  increases  on  Sunday. 

Media  Records  shows  that 
had  the  Times’  list  of  15  top 
linage  leaders  been  continued 
the  News  (m&S)  w’ould  have 
placed  18th  after  the  16th  place 
Dallas  News,  which  showed 
gains  both  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day,  and  the  17th  place  Colum- 
h  u  s  D  is  patch  ( e&S ) . 

E&P  published  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  52-city  report  Feb.  6 
showing  that  total  advertising 
for  1970  was  off  3.7%.  The 
Bureau  of  Advertising  trans¬ 
lated  that  into  an  increase  in 
advertising  revenue  for  news¬ 
papers.  And,  E&P’s  linage  In¬ 
dex  showed  the  actual  1970  ad 
linage  was  only  .3%  off  the 
average  for  the  last  five  years. 

It  is  true  that  when  one- 
third  of  the  newspapei's  show 
linage  gains  it  means  that 
two-thirds  have  losses  or  held 
even.  But  the  averages  reported 
for  linage  losses  and  revenue 
increases  indicate  the  newspa¬ 
per  picture  isn’t  that  bad. 

What  has  happened  to  news¬ 
paper  costs  is  another  storj’, 
of  course. 

• 

William  Latham  buys 
Clermont  Sun  in  Ohio 

William  C.  Latham,  37,  a 
former  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 
staff  member,  has  purchased  the 
weekly  Clermont  (O.)  Sun  from 
David  W.  Roberts.  The  Sun  was 
founded  144  years  ago. 

Roberts  is  a  former  travel  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
Latham’s  wife  is  a  member 
of  a  newspaper  family.  Her 
mother,  Mrs.  Martha  Comer,  is 
editor  of  the  Maysville  Ledger- 
Independent.  Her  grandfather, 
James  Purdon,  founded  the 
Daily  Independent  in  Maysville. 


Nix  on  fax 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


Taking  its  views  on  the  video 
display  terminal  a  bit  further, 
the  Battelle  study  said,  “A  sec¬ 
ond  possibility  for  computer  ed¬ 
iting  is  page  layout  on  a  CRT 
monitor.  Several  difficulties 
arise  immediately.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  need  for  equipment 
of  sufficient  size.  A  whole  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  current  inability  to 
have  variable  type  faces  and 
sizes  for  CRT  output  at  the 
monitor  level.” 

As  mentioned  previously,  the 
idea  of  full  page  makeup  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  degree  on  the 
development  of  the  ability  to 
digitize,  store  and  reproduce 
halftones,  which  Battelle  said, 
“is  currently  being  done  experi¬ 
mentally.  However,  the  large 
amount  of  data  that  must  be 
stored  in  the  computer  when  a 
halftone  is  being  digitized  makes 
the  approach  appear  to  be  too 
expensive.  When  this  technique 
l)ecomes  a  commercial  reality, 
there  will  l)e  a  greater  impetus 
to  do  full-page  layout  electroni¬ 
cally  .  .  .” 

The  study  then  went  on  to 
forecast  that  the  economic  fac¬ 
tors  of  digitizing  halftones  will 
be  overcome  not  later  than  the 
mid-198()’s  and  perhaps  as  early 
as  1975.” 

(To  be  concluded  next  week) 

• 

Agency  tlivideiid 

The  board  of  directors  of 
Wells,  Rich,  Greene  Inc.,  de¬ 
clared  a  cash  dividend  of  15 
cents  per  share  for  the  quarter 
ending  April  30,  1971,  payable 
May  10,  to  stockholders  of  rec¬ 
ord  on  April  23,  1971. 

• 

Women  are  ‘in’ 

The  Thunder  Bay  (Ont.) 
Press  Club  has  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  admit  women  journal¬ 
ists  as  members. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Mar.  10  Mar.  17 


Berkey  Photo  .  W/t  \1'/a 

Boise  Cascade  .  45  43 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg .  4  %  431/4 

Cowles  Communications  .  10  lOVg 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  32  33 

Cutler  Hammer .  ZV/t  33% 

Dayco  Corp .  20'/j  19% 

Digital  Equipment  .  69  64% 

Eastman  Kodak  .  76%  78*4 

Eltra  Cor.o .  28%  27% 

Fairchild  Camera  .  38%  38 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding .  9  9% 

Gannett  Co .  41  41% 

Georgia  Pacific .  59%  57% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa .  48%  50% 

Harris  Intertype  .  65  65% 

Inmont  .  12%  12% 

International  Paper  .  37%  37 

Kimberly  Clark  .  32%  33% 

Knight  Newspapers  .  54%  55% 

North  American  Rockwell  _  24%  25% 

Republic  Corp .  I0  8% 

Richardson  Co .  16  15% 

Singer  .  75%  751/, 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  46%  47% 

Time  Inc .  49  52% 

Times  Mirror  .  44%  447/, 

White  Consolidated  .  21%  22 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Domtar  .  15%  14% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  I434  \43/^ 

Lee  Enterprises  .  25%  26% 

Media  General  .  40  40 

Milgo  Electronics  .  20%  19^4 

New  York  Times  . .  24%  27*% 

. . .  5%  4% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  24%  23% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  .  23%  2334 

Wood  Industries  .  20%  21% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Booth  Newspapers  . .  36  35 

Boston  Herald-Traveier  .  23  21 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  36  36 

ComCorp .  7%  7% 

Compugraphic  Corp .  1634  |6% 

Compuscan  .  8  834 

Datascan  .  554  5% 

Dow  Jones  .  52%  49% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  27  27’/! 

Federated  Publications  .  30*%  30% 

Grey  Advertising  .  14%  15% 

Hurletron  .  5%  4% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  .  3034  32 

Photon  .  lO'/i  9% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  12  12 

Bidder  Pubs .  *18'%  18% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .  7  6% 

B.C.  Forest  .  24  24 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  19  19% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  .  25%  26% 

Southam  Press  .  59  59 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  23%  23% 

•Reflects  4-3  stock  split 


QUALITY 


Two  quality  newspapers  have  join¬ 
ed  forces  to  produce  one  quality 
news  service.  The  Washington 
Star...  The  New  York  Times...the 
best  of  The  Star,  the  best  of  The 
Times  combine  in  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service. 

The  Wasliington  Star 

...the  afternoon  newspaper  in  Washington. 


L 
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CONSERVATION/70 


What  kind  of  job  are  U.S.  newspapers  doing  on 
the  ecology  story? 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  sponsor  of 
the  annual  Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation 
Awards,  offers  this  evidence; 

In  the  1970  competition  for  which  winners 
were  announced  last  week,  1 15  newspapers  sub¬ 
mitted  a  total  of  136  individual  entries.  This 
was  an  increase  of  16  newspapers  and  1 1  entries 
over  last  year.  In  the  seven  years  of  this  contest, 
the  judges  noted,  the  number  of  entries  as  well 
as  the  sophistication  of  subject  matter  has  in¬ 
creased  dramatically.  Earlier  years  saw  most  con¬ 
testants  treating  conservation  in  terms  of  air 
pollution  and  soil  erosion;  now  entries  deal  with 
such  topics  as  recycling,  radiation,  wildlife 
preservation. 

Case  in  point  was  the  1970  first-place  entry  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  a  three-month  effort  by 
a  four-man  reporting  team  that  resulted  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  section  of  24  stories  on  the  state  and  future 
of  our  physical  and  cultural  environment. 

The  trustees  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion  are  proud  of  the  115  newspapers  that 
entered  its  1970  competition,  and  salute  espe¬ 
cially  the  Free  Press,  the  Miami  News,  The 
Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  New  Haven  Register,  The 
Kentucky  Post  &Times-Star,  The  Pittsburgh 
Press,  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Denver  Post,  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post,  and  The  Missoulian,  Missoula, 
Mont.  Each  submitted  a  prize-winning  entry. 

May  the  Meeman  Awards  look  forward  to  your 
newspaper’s  entry  in  the  1971  competition? 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 


Judges  Don  E.  Weaver,  Scripps-Howard  Conservation  Editor,  left, 
and  Alfred  C.  Andersson,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  examine  entries. 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PIHSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 
EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TAHLER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  THE  SAN  JUAN  (PUERTO  RICO)  STAR 
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